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HOLDS 


GREAT PROMISE 


THE PRICELESS ASSET 


It takes many things, all put together, to give 
you good telephone service at low cost. 


There are telephone instruments and switch- 
boards and buildings and almost endless miles 
of wires and cables across the country. 


These are important. But they could not 
possibly do the job without the skill, loyalty 
and courtesy of telephone men and women. 


That is the vital human force that puts life 
into all of this marvelous telephone equip- 
ment and makes it work smoothly and efficiently 


for millions of people. That is the priceless 
asset of the Bell System. 


It is not something new that has come sud- 
denly into the business but a recognized and 
distinctive part of telephone service for many 
years. It is one of the reasons why the future 
holds such promise. 


Telephone people, from top to bottom, are 
trained and ready as never before to transform 
new wonders of research and new equipment 
into better service for more and more people. 
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Making Friends of Business Neighbors 


Comino up is a report on the new build- 
ing and new equipment of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 
One of our reporters is busy on a cellar- 
to-garret tour of the magnificent new 
building. But this is more than just a 
report of a new building. It is a story 
of how a great company—the oldest 
mutual life insurance organization in 
America—makes friends and, we suppose, 
influences people. Long before actual 
construction began on the building, 
Mutual was busy writing letters and 


holding meetings, planning to use every 
opportunity to make its employees, its 
salesmen, its policyholders proud of the 
company’s progress. But it did not stop 
there. It used the new building as a 
springboard for a remarkably well- 
rounded public relations campaign, And 
during the tour our reporter allows as 
how he has turned up a number of cost- 
cutting ideas which any subscriber can 
use, even though he may not be investing 
millions in a spanking new, cloud- 
piercing skyscraper. 
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Now! 
Cut heavy payroll 
production costs 








_— 
prepared the modern, efficient way 


EGARDLESS of how competent 
your office force may be. . 


. . it cannot possibly compete with our 
high-speed alphabetic and numeric 
tabulating machines that are specially 
designed for payroll work. 


Furthermore, you cut payroll pro- 
duction costs because you pay only 
for the time these machines are work- 
ing for you! 

Your complicated payroll registers 
and other yroll ta are proved 
accurate ‘ore you receive em— 
and they are delivered to you on time. 


Why not get rid of those payroll 
headaches once and for all? Find out 
how much this efficient and confi- 
dential service can save you month 
after month! 
= Send for this 


Preseotund — 
oder Pan SeM?) FREE 
seen i informative 


SS eee 
YO eee 
<==.) brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us 
tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers, special 
reports and other statistics—just as 
we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a 
century. Write to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © #£«DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York (3, WN. Y. 
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(Courtesy The Gray Manufacturing Company) 


LETTERS... bOMMEIT 





The Customer Is Always Wrong 
To the Editor: 


Thanks for sending me the magazine 
with the article, “The Poor Customer Is 
Always Wrong.” 

You have given a reasonably accurate 
picture of customer and consumer treat- 
ment across the country. Apparently, 
business is still too good for too many 
people. Prosperous management has not 
yet awakened to the fact that even good 
business would be better if customer 
treatment, as outlined in this article, was 
corrected.—ArtHur H. (Rep) Mortey, 
president, Parade Publication, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 


May we have permission to reproduce 
the article entitled “The Poor Customer 
Is Always Wrong,” which appears on 
page 16 of the June 1950 American 
Business? We want to give this to our 
sales departments in our branch offices.— 
E. C. Turner, librarian, Hardware Mu- 
tuals, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Mr. Turner: We are glad to have you 
reprint the article for distribution to 
your salesmen. 


Executives’ Salaries 
To the Editor: 


I was interested in the article in your 
June 1950 issue giving average salaries 
paid to executives in various parts of 





the country. Some of these figures look 
very funny to me, and I would be in- 
terested in knowing how you arrived at 
them. For example, I am a credit man- 
ager, and the average of the different 
salaries you give is considerably below 
what my company pays me.—Frep Et- 
wert, Chicago, Ill. 


Mra. Exwert: As this article pointed 
out, averages do not mean a great deal 
when it comes to salaries. That is why 
in the original report we gave the figures 
on each company separately. However, 
some readers asked for averages, so we 
computed them and published them 
simply as a matter of interest. The area 
averages for credit managers vary from 
$4,050 in the Southeastern states to 
$6,088 in the Eastern states. Either of 
these averages could be unduly influenced 
on a 260-company sampling by a single 
salary. Then bear in mind, this tabulation 
does not give consideration to any bonus 
the executive receives in lieu of salary. 


Recipe for Success 
To the Editor: 


We would appreciate your permission 
to publish the story “American Stove 
Found Recipe for Success” that ap- 
peared in your June issue. 

Of course, full credit will be given to 
you as reprinted from your June issue.— 
Ernest H. Anennetuy, president, South- 
ern Advertising and Publishing Company, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Ansernetuy: We are glad to have 
you reprint the article. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





In-Plant Feeding 


To the Editor: 

On page 57 of the April issue of 
American Business, there was an article 
concerning a survey made by the Field 
Research Division of the Paper Cup and 
Container Institute, Inc. 

We would like to have the address of 
this organization so that we can contact 


them about this survey. 

Your cooperation in sending this in- 
formation will be appreciated—H. H. 
CAMPBELL, assistant secretary and assist- 
ant office manager, Republic National The performance of the new FRIDEN ultra-matic calculator 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Tez. 


Mr. Campsett: Mr. Farley Manning, methods... 
division directer, Fild Renarch Divt has enabled the development of new s 


sion, Paper Cup and Container Institute, 
Inc., 551 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. Y., resulting in unbelievable reductions in the time required to 
will be glad to tell you more about the 
survey. 

secure answers to numerous business problems. 


Playing on the Team 
To the Editor: 


We would like to use in Notes and 
Quoler “the amnsing “and appropriate FRIDEN AUTOMATIC MONTH COMPUTOR 
photo which appears on page 8 of the 
March 1950 issue of American Business. 
It would be presented together with ex- 
cerpts from the article, “If Department and REBATE METHOD 
Managers Play on the Team.” 

We trust Gus mente Wi your eppeer- it enables Banks, Business Houses, Retail Stores and Automotive 
al. Thank you.—O. O. Patmer, editor, 
Employee Relations Notes and Quotes, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- and Appliance Dealers to figure rebate interest and earned or 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 


As an example...with the use of this new calculator and the 





a>. Pease We i be leggy t unearned interest on Installment Loans...in a matter of seconds. 
have you print excerpts from the article 


you mention. 
No matter what your business is, we urge you to call 


nO Se Ai cer stenny 


Cutting Filing Costs 


To the Editor: 


your local Friden representative and arrange for a demonstration 


Your article entitled, “Disposition mn work...i ffi ith bligati 
on ur OWN WOTFK...in ur own witnout ODil 10n. 
Schedules Cut Filing Costs,” in the June ee ee  analins a ' — 


issue of American Bustness is of inter- 
est to me. 

Will you kindly advise me how I may 
obtain the report which your company 
compiled.—E. J. Sanverson, controller, Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co., Service is labl 
Hartford, Conn. 


OR PN tet 
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Company Controlled Sales Agencies 





Mr. Sanverson: Report No. 590, “Cut- 
ting Filing Costs,” is available from The 
Dartnell Corporation for $7.50. 


throughout the United States and Canada. 


Brisk Reprint Business 
To the Editor: 


We would appreciate permission to re- 
print in Southern Canner and Packer 
magazine, with proper credit, of course, 
the article, “See You Next Week,” by | 
Eugene Whitmore, which appeared in | 
your May 1950 issue-—Marsorie Stan- | 
FiEL, editor, Southern Canner and Pack- 


er, Atlanta, Ga. | 
| FR De a CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


Miss Stanriet: You have our permis- 


sion to reprint the story. HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Wood Desks Do Not Wear Out— 
But They Do Become Obsolete 


If you want to see good values, look at the oldest 
wood desks in your office today. They are still 
sound. They are not “worn out.” Some of them 
have been used by as many as three successive 
generations of employees, we suspect. 

Because they do not literally fall apart, drop 
to pieces, or break in two they may seem perfectly 
good. But they are obsolete. And they are expen- 
sive. They are too expensive to keep any longer. 

Old wood desks are expensive because they re- 
quire too much room. Because they were not 
designed for today’s high degree of specialized 
work in offices. Because they do not have the 


WASPER OFFILE FURNITURE LUO. 


INDIANA 


JASPER, 


modern design, improved drawers, adjustable ma- 
chine mountings, over-hang tops, round corners, 
your old desks are costing you more every four 
years than the most modern, 
efficient, functional furniture 
would cost. 

Our widely read _ booklet, 
“Lower Office Costs,” is in an 
envelope waiting your request. 
Ask your secretary to write for 
a free copy today. It will start 
saving money for you as soon as 
you read it. 


Huevereneeenerscesecasaseneonecervensggnortnit 


Ounesenuunvenecunnenvensensnnsarecueconiniininy 
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Department of Justice 
is suing the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune for alleged violation of 
the anti-trust act because the 
paper requires advertisers to use 
space in both the Times-Picayune 
(morning) and the Daily States 
(afternoon). It is the so-called 
“forced combination” which has 
become a common practice where 
one ownership publishes both a 
morning and an afternoon paper. 
If it is wrong for a newspaper 
publisher to sell a combination, 
would it be wrong for a merchant 
to refuse to sell a customer a pair 
of pants, just because the cus- 
tomer did not want the coat and 
vest which came with the suit? 
Some of the antics of the Depart- 
ment seem to hold limitless pos- 
sibilities for harassing business 
on a scale never intended by the 
original law. Does this interpreta- 
tion of the Sherman Act render it 
possible to declare all combination 
sales illegal? For example—a bed- 
room suite—a hammer and saw— 
a knife and fork—a set of dishes— 
a desk and chair? 


Stop Talking Boom. The 
newspapers, business papers, and 
economic letters are full of head- 
lines using the word “boom.” 
While it is no secret that business 
is excellent we see few signs of a 
“boom.” Study of the census 
figures as they come out reveals 
that we have had a tremendous 
population increase. Today’s con- 
sumption figures are running just 
about what the CED predicted 
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way back in 1944. For example: 
CED was bitterly criticized in 
some quarters for saying we would 
consume about 90 million tons of 
steel annually. Well, that’s almost 
the exact figure of today’s steel 
production. What we are having is 
normal consumption, not a boom, 
and business should 
handle normal business and not 
look upon today’s excellent busi- 
ness as a temporary boom which 
must come to a “bust” soon. 


prepare to 


City Boosters’ faces are turn- 
ing red in all parts of the country 
as the new census figures come out. 
In Mt. Airy, N. C., the census 
enumerators missed the Mayor of 
the city. Hizzoner let out a ter- 
rific howl that reverberated all 
through the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Almost everywhere else the 
town and city boosters profess 
great disappointment in the census 
figures. But the fact remains that 
many a sales manager will have his 
work cut out for him revising 
quotas and sales estimates when 
the final figures are released. 


Watch the South. We visited 
a plant in a small North Carolina 
town recently. It had a beauti- 
fully equipped, efficient office; 
an employee cafeteria; a fore- 
man’s training room, comfortably 
equipped to serve lunches and ex- 
hibit motion-picture training films. 
The entire plant was spic and 
span, equipped with modern ma- 
chines of every kind. We happen to 
know a plant, almost exactly equal 


in size, turning out the same prod- 
uct, but in Illinois. The Illinois 
plant is in a crowded, dirty, run- 
down neighborhood; its machines 
are largely obsolete. Employees sit 
on empty packing boxes to eat 
lunch, or wander through the 
neighborhood in search of a decent 
place for lunch. It is perpetually 
short of competent help and har- 
assed by labor difficulties. The 
North Carolina plant is experienc- 
ing no such trouble, its sales are 
expanding, its product is meeting 
with enthusiastic reception from 
the best buyers. Even with today’s 
good business, an obsolete plant 
run on obsolete policies cannot 
compete. 


Anti-Trust lawyers have re- 
quested a Federal court to order 
General Electric Company to re- 
duce its production of light bulbs 
by 50 per cent. Another group of 
anti-trusters is after Servel, Inc., 
because it happens to be the 
country’s only manufacturer of 
gas refrigerators. The Servel suit 
was filed in Philadelphia, 600 miles 
from the company’s headquarters 
in Evansville, Ind. This will rob 
the company of a vast amount of 
time and energy of its executives, 
cost money to transport records 
and files, and generally hamper the 
company’s chances for operating 
at a profit. The Government should 
know that no consumer can be 
forced to buy a Servel refrigerator 
when there are many other com- 
panies willing and anxious to sell 
an electric refrigerator or one 
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Investigate your accounting methods 


Compare 


Compare two ways. 


First, compare the results you now get from pre- 
sent methods—machine or manual—with the results 
you can get from Foremost. This all-new, all-purpose 
accounting machine has simplified the whole prob- 
lem of producing the records you need... speedily. 


Second, compare Foremost with any other descrip- 
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tive accounting machine made. Compare the auto- 
matic features shown in the chart...features that 
assure greater output hour by hour and day by day 
on any accounting job. 
Compare—you've nothing to lose and money to 
gain! Drop in at your nearest Remington Rand office 
for a demonstration—or write for the free booklet 


“How to Slash Bookkeeping Costs 40-60%". Address: 
Management Controls Reference Library, Room 
1721, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


We welcome 
comparison on 


results 
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The Memingtor. Bland Accounting Machine 





which is cooled by ice. What 
does the Government want? Shall 
we go back to using kerosene lamps 
or pine knots for illumination, and 
keep milk in the spring pond or at 
the bottom of the well in warm 
weather? 


Government Men ought to 
go out and try to make a living 
selling Servel refrigerators. De- 
spite the unquestioned high quality 
of the product and its general de- 
sirability (the writer owns one), 
they will find that on almost every 
call a salesman for an electric re- 
frigerator will have been there 
first, for the very simple reason 
that there are more men selling 
electric refrigeration than gas. 
Too many of the lawyers in 
Washington are out-and-out busi- 
ness haters, for the very simple 
reason that they could not earn a 
living in private industry where 
there is keen competition; hence 
they mistakenly want to make all 
business into a soft snap such as 
getting attached to a Government 
payroll seems to be. 


Lowell B. Mason, Federal 
Trade Commissioner, is like a 
breath of cool mountain air on the 
Washington desert of hate and 
destruction. Commissioner Mason 
still believes that Federal officers 
should respect the Bill of Rights. 
He also believes that the crazy 
quilt of Federal laws, which turns 
every business leader into a law- 
breaker, could well be revised. In a 
recent dissenting opinion in the 
case of the New Standard Publish- 
ing Company, Richmond, Va., 
Commissioner Mason said: “No- 
where in the entire Federal Trade 
Commission Act is there one word 
giving permission to search a 
man’s premises.” In commenting 
on the strange case, Mr. Mason 
noted that the company’s business 
was at a standstill for 4 days while 
the agents had possession of the 
rooms and files, and that during 
this period Mr. Lewis and his em- 
ployees were under constant sur- 
veillance and were forbidden to 
touch the files. “These,” declared 
the Commissioner, “were strange 
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instructions to a free citizen re- 
garding his own property.” 


Meat Packers were forced to 
get out of the retail chain-store 
business in 1920, says Mr. Mason, 
in further comment upon the 
strange ways of the Federal 
Government. Then he says, “But 
now there are half a dozen big re- 
tail chains in the meat-packing 
business. I guess the meat packers 
just went into the wrong business 
first.” One more quote from the 
plain-spoken Commissioner: “The 
Comintern loves it when the men 
of America who govern, pit them- 
selves against the men of America 
who produce, and it’s time the 
Government and business stopped 
playing cops and robbers with each 
other.” It seems as if the Govern- 
ment is intent upon destroying the 
very businesses which have done 
the most to raise our standards of 
living—the electric, aluminum, 
meat packing, food distribution, 
steel, and chemical industries have 
all made tremendous contributions 
to our prosperity and living stand- 
ards; yet the Government is per- 
secuting at least one leader in 
every one of these industries. 


William B. Given, dr., 
who is president of the American 
Brake Shoe Company, recently 
told a group of listeners at New 
York University: “An accurate 
measure of a company’s progress 
in meeting its social responsibility 
is the opinion of the community. 
In small towns the preacher, the 
grocer, the taxi driver can help 
us estimate how the company’s 
management meets these responsi- 
bilities. They know how workers 
feel toward their company. Nor- 
mally, you find that if the family 
is proud of a man’s job and the 
company he works for, the com- 
munity also is proud of that com- 
pany.” Mr. Given also believes 
that a company is a member of any 
community in which it operates 
and that it must “lend a shoulder 
to worth-while community activi- 
ties.” He says company executives 
and employees should be encour- 
aged and expected to contribute 


their time and energy to worth- 
while community activities. “Men 
who carry their share of com- 
munity grow, 


through 


responsibilities 
these experiences, into 


better, stronger, more understand- 
ing members of their management 
—they become capable of accom- 
plishing more in increasing com- 
pany strength and their chance of 


advancement.” 


Travel Notebook. The busi- 
nessman who seeks out the most 
modern developments in his in- 
dustry and goes and sees them, no 
matter how much travel time is in- 
volved, is sure to keep abreast, and 
perhaps ahead of his competitors. 
Last summer we met a man in 
Chicago who had come there to see 
the Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Company wholesale house, de- 
scribed in AMERICAN BustNess in 
1948. We visited his office in the 
spring of 1950 and found it newly 
refitted and remodeled, with all 
new furniture, air conditioning, 
and other modern, cost-cutting 
features. Jim Wallace, general 
manager of Jasper Office Furni- 
ture Company, told me that he 
picked up a lot of good ideas for 
cutting the cost of manufacturing 
office desks from a visit to the Lane 
cedar chest factory in little Alta- 
vista, Va. John Boling, president 
of High Point Bending & Chair 
Company, visited one of his 
dealers, Rucker-Fuller Company 
in San Francisco. Rucker-Fuller 
has the modern, _ best- 
equipped, and most magnificent re- 
tail office furniture store in 
America. Mr. Boling persuaded 
one of the famed Smith brothers, 
who operate this progressive store, 
to design a private office for his 
own use in Siler City, N. C. It’s a 
beauty, too. And an insurance man 
in Detroit read about the offices of 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. of 
California. He went to a Detroit 
dealer and showed him a copy of 
the magazine and said, “Duplicate 
this office for me, even to the wall- 
paper.” Oh yes, the story first ap- 
peared in American Bustness. By 
all means, keep up with what the 
leaders in your industry are doing. 
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From 1,100 of these trucks, each owned by the distributor, Tom Huston Peanut Company sells the output of a 1,000- 





le plant, b 


td so 


ides the output of 8 candy factories, 8 potato chip plants, and several bakeries, to 200,000 retail outlets 


A Big Business Built 


On Small Orders 





Tom Huston found the answer to handling small 
orders at a profit. Traditional methods were too costly 
to sell his little bags of toasted peanuts, so the com- 
pany he founded built its own low-cost, efficient plan 





by Eugene Whitmore 


HIS morning, probably before 

your alarm clock rang, 1,100 
driver-salesmen for distributors of 
Tom Huston Peanut Company 
products were up, on loaded 
trucks, and were busy making their 
first calls. 

By sundown, these salesmen will 
have visited from 44,000 to 50,000 
customers in 35 states. They will 
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have made calls, sold, delivered, 
and collected for merchandise in a 
wide variety of outlets. 
Restaurants, drug stores, garages, 
gasoline stations, chain stores, 
food stores, department stores, 
coffee shops, cigar stands, and all 
manner of roadside or highway 
merchants will have bought and 
paid for an order of some of the 


retail 


various products sold by the 
familiar Tom’s Toasted Peanuts’ 
salesmen. 

Here is a unique business, 25 
years old in May 1950, which has 
built a multimillion-dollar business 
with the method of distribution 
which it developed. 

The 1,100 distributors sell all 
the products produced by the Tom 
Huston Peanut Company plant in 
Columbus, Georgia, which employs 
1,000 people. They sell the 
products of 8 potato chip plants 
and 8 candy factories, and part of 
the products of several large bak- 
ing companies. 

Keystone of their business is the 
5-cent bag of Tom’s Toasted Pea- 
nuts, sold in the familiar red- 
knobbed glass jars which are on 
the counters of probably 200,000 
retail outlets in the 35 states 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 

















This is one of Tom Huston Peanut Company's 25 different 
counter sales devices that help sell $20 million annually 


served by these wholesale distribu- 
tors of Tom’s products. 

This big distributing organiza- 
tion was built primarily to sell 
Tom’s Toasted Peanuts, the Tom 
Huston Peanut Company’s lead- 
ing product, but has since ex- 
panded until it now sells a huge 
volume of candy, baked goods, and 
other products. 

The average Tom’s ‘Toasted 
Peanuts salesman has about 200 
customers on his route. He visits 
all of these customers at least once 
a week, and, in some highly de- 


veloped territories, two or three 
times weekly. At each stop he 
checks the merchandise on hand, 
decides what is needed for another 


week’s supply, places the merchan- 
dise in one of the many different 
display devices or dispensers de- 
signed by the company, writes a 
sales ticket, and collects his money. 

It would be difficult to imagine 
a more efficient use of a salesman’s 
time than results from this plan. 
The salesman must sell about $600 
weekly to warrant his investment 
and make a profit after paying 
the overhead on his truck, and for 
gasoline and other travel expense. 
Some salesmen sell as much as 
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$1,200 to $1,600 weekly. Here are 
the details of the arrangement: 
Each wholesale distributor owns 
his own truck or trucks. He buys 
the merchandise from the com- 
pany, handles his own accounts 
and affairs. His gross profit 
averages 20 per cent, which means 
that he grosses $120 if he sells 
$600, the minimum amount con- 
sidered profitable for the sales- 
man. Out of this $120 gross profit 
he must pay all expenses incident 
truck, his 


warehouse 


to maintaining his 
garage, and small 
(often part of his home garage) 
before he has any net profit for 
himself. 

To become a Tom’s Toasted 
Peanuts distributor it is necessary 
to buy a truck at, say, $1,500. 
Then comes about $1,000 worth of 
merchandise, $500 in supplies, and 
the man must have about $1,000 in 
the bank for working capital. That 
totals $4,000. “This requirement 
for $4,000 is our first screening,” 
explains Walter A. Richards, 
president of the Tom Huston Pea- 
nut Company. “It automatically 
eliminates irresponsible men, who 
would try to go into business on a 
shoestring and necessarily fail for 


A national symbol of toasted peanuts, the round glass jar 
with the red top is the keystone of company's sales plan 


lack of sufficient capital. ]t insures 
us of a man who has been able to 
save some money and who is willing 
to work diligently to build a busi- 
ness of his own.” 

The company makes available to 
its distributors a selection of mer- 
chandise which will meet with a 
ready consumer demand in any ter- 
ritory. If a distributor’s sales be- 
gin to slip, a sales representative’s 
assistance can quickly show the 
truck salesman where he is making 
mistakes and help him to increase 
his sales of Tom’s Toasted Pea- 
nuts and other products to a 
profitable level. 

Tom Huston, who founded the 
company, became interested in 
peanuts because he invented, manu- 
factured, and sold a small peanut 
shelling machine, built to shell pea- 
nuts for planting purposes. It 
shelled the peanuts without break- 
ing the skins or damaging the seed 
germ. This product was a success, 
but, because it lasted a lifetime, 
the market was soon saturated. 
Mr. Huston became interested in 
the marketing of peanuts and 
found that only one company had 
a wide distribution on salted pea- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Mail at Standard Oil is first sorted by 
floors (above), and it is removed from 
the bins through doors in the rear. 
From there the mail is further broken 
down (left) into smaller units so that 
it can be delivered to the proper desk 


Mail System Saves Day 


At Standard Oil 





The new system for handling mail at Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) makes it possible to have letters on 
executive desks an hour or so after a train arrives, thus 
permitting many matters to be handled a day earlier 





By Wells Norris 


EFORE the Standard Oil Com- 

pany (Indiana) installed a new 
system for handling mail, about 35 
per cent of the company’s inner 
office mail was being delivered 
almost piece by piece by depart- 
mental employees. Mail deliveries 
were irregular ; and, when messages 
could not wait, special trips had to 
be made. 

There were other complications 
because of lack of a central control 
over messenger service. The central 
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mailroom was congested and filled 
with confusion near the end of 
every working day because of the 
mad rush to get the outbound mail 
ready to go to the post office. The 
mail department had to wait for 
the irregular arrival of the depart- 
mental messengers, who often were 
assigned to other duties in their 
own departments. The dispatching 
of all mail was held up while 
messengers carried out these other 
duties. 


The delivery and forwarding of 
telegrams presented another serv- 
ice problem. An electric signal, 
operating from each floor of the 
building, was used to summon a 
Western Union messenger from the 
Western Union office in the build- 
ing. Since the messenger had sig- 
nals to answer on all of the floors 
of the building, it was often 20 or 
30 minutes before he could pick up 
and dispatch some of the messages. 
Delivery of inbound telegrams, 
because of their great number and 
the diversity of delivery locations, 
was subject to the same delays. 

Messenger service was slow, but 
the system of distribution lost even 
more time. When mail was de- 
livered from the post office, it was 
deposited in the central mailroom 
on the seventeenth floor in the 
Standard Oil building. Mail was 
sorted by floors, and messengers 
or departmental employees picked 
up the mail for their sections. 
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Further sorting was then neces- 
sary in the departments. By the 
time an executive received his mail 
in the morning, censiderable time 
would have elapsed since its arrival 
in the city. 

On top of all these difficulties, 
pick-up and delivery service had so 
little control that important mail 
might lie idle in the central mail- 
room for some time before the de- 
partmental messenger returned to 
deliver it. 

Standard Oil recognized the 
faults of its system and began to 
check into some of the mailroom 
procedures at other companies. A 
remodeling program that was be- 
ing planned by company officials 
made it possible for them to design 
their own system since the mail- 
room could be rearranged as 
desired. 

The new messenger system is 
now in operation at Standard Oil, 
and here are some advantages: 

1. Inbound mail is on the desks 
of the addressees within an hour 
or two of the train’s arrival in 
Chicago, thus permitting many 
matters to be handled as much as 
a day earlier than was formerly 
possible. 

2. Inner office mail is handled 
more rapidly and efficiently. Rush 
mail and telegrams are handled by 
a centrally controlled messenger 
and tube system rather than by 
individual departmental employees. 

3. Much time is saved and serv- 
ice is better. Since mail messenger 
service is not complicated, it can 
be performed by young people 
with little or no previous experi- 
ence. However, since Standard Oil 
conducts a strenuous campaign of 
promotions for these messengers, 
it is able to employ on these jobs 
the highest type of young people, 
including some college graduates. 
At the time this article was writ- 
ten, each of the messengers had 
completed at least 1 year of college 
training before starting on the 
job. During the first 2 years of 
this system there were four com- 
plete turnovers of messengers be- 
cause of promotions alone. A new 

(Continued on page 36) 


Visitors getting off on the eleventh floor at the Standard Oil building step into 
this reception room, an area that was formerly unfurnished and dull looking 


Acoustically treated walls and ceiling reduce noise in this tab room (above). The 
walls in Secretary L. W. Harmon's office (below) are light blond from bleaching 





He Turned Down Order 


For 9,000 Items 





E. Field White, president of The Poly Choke Company, 
once turned down an order for 5,000 adjustable gun 
chokes because he was afraid they would be installed 
improperly and make 5,000 enemies for Poly Choke 





By sDinald Robinson 


E. Field White won't accept an order 
that cannot be filled within 24 hours 


HE head of The Poly Choke 

Company, Hartford, Conn., 
E. Field White, is a man with his 
own notions on how to run a 
business. 

There is no name-sign outside 
the Tariffville, Conn., plant where 
Mr. White manufactures an ad- 
justable shotgun choke known as 
the Poly Choke. He employs no 
salesmen. He will not give special 
discounts on quantity orders. He 
won’t accept an order that he can- 
not fill within 24 hours. He won’t 
even take an order from a source 
of which he disapproves. 

Mr. White likes to do things 
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differently—but always with good, 
orthodox reasons for the unortho- 
dox things he does. 

Last autumn, Mr. White re- 
jected a bid from a Brazilian firm 
for 5,000 Poly Chokes. He was not 
convinced, he explained, that this 
concern could install his Poly 
Chokes properly. 

“And 5,000 badly 
chokes,” he declared, “could make 
5,000 enemies for The Poly Choke 
Company.” 

This is not to imply that Mr. 
White doesn’t want business. He 
does, and he will go to singular 
lengths to obtain it. He insists, for 


installed 


example, that dealers handling his 
product order the number of Poly 
Chokes that he feels 
can be sold. 


not they 


At the beginning of each year, 
he makes an estimate of the sales 
he expects of every dealer, based 
on the previous year’s figures 
and the amount of advertising he 
plans to use in that locality. The 
franchise of a dealer who does not 
keep up with this estimate is re- 
voked—and quickly. 

“You have to be tough with 
these dealer fellows,” Mr. White 
holds, “or they'll forget that your 
product is in their stores.” 
Nonconformist business policies 


like these have helped Mr. White 


to sell more than 500,000 Poly 
Chokes in the past 10 years. He 
has achieved this record in the 
face of widespread predictions that 
he would never be able to perfect 
his chokes, let alone manufacture 
and sell them. 

A simple gadget, operated much 
like the nozzle on a garden hose, 
the Poly Choke turns any single- 
barreled shotgun into nine differ- 
ent guns at once. Attached to the 
end of the 
shooter any pattern of shot he de- 


barrel, it gives the 
sires. By a twist of the shooter’s 
wrist, the same gun can be used 
for skeet or trapshooting, or for 
hunting anything from ducks to 
rabbits. 

Mr. White developed this device, 
and, singlehanded, has produced 
and promoted it. When he first 
started, virtually everyone in the 
arms industry said he was crazy. 
He’s still the subject of heated 
controversy today, but now the 
consensus in the arms trade is that 
“White’s crazy like a fox.” 

An industrial engineer by pro- 
fession and an inventor by avoca- 
tion, Field White had never had 
any sales experience before he set 
up The Poly Choke Company in 
1936. However, he had some de- 
cided views on sales technique. One 
of these theories, to which he still 
subscribes, was: 

“Tt’s not the 


who 


retailer but the 
manufacturer must sell a 
product. 

“A dealer is not a salesman. A 
dealer never sells a thing in his 
whole life. He is just a fellow 
standing behind a counter, waiting 
for someone to come in and ask 
him if he has something. It’s merely 
his business to have what’s wanted 
or to know where to get it. 

“It’s the manufacturer’s job to 
sell his product to the public and 
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to drive the public into the dealer’s 
store. If he drives enough people 
into the store, the dealer will have 
to come to him for his product. 

“T build so much demand for 
“that 
dealers have to stock it or lose 


my product,” he states, 
business.” 

Mr. White says he creates this 
demand by turning out a product 
which need and by 
selling this need to them through 


sportsmen 


extensive advertising. Through 
consumer pressure, and not his, he 
declares, he has recruited 6,074 
dealers, including 288 jobbers and 
39 licensed installers. 

No salesman for Mr. White ever 
approaches installers, jobbers, or 
dealers. He has never hired a 
salesman. 

“Why should I waste money on 
salesmen to go around the country 
and tell dealers how good the Poly 
Choke is?” he asks. “I’d rather 
put that money into advertising 
to the public. After all, I’m inter- 
ested in selling the consumer, not 
the dealer.” 

Once in a while, Mr. White does 
relent and send out a circular, but 
in the main he confines his promo- 
tional efforts among dealers to 
telling each store—in no vague 
terms—how large an order he ex- 
pects of it. 

He is just as independent with 
the big outlets as he is with the 
smaller ones. Here, of course, a 
certain amount of showmanship is 
involved. He figures that the small 
dealers will applaud his policy 
of treating all retailers alike, large 
and little, and that “the big fel- 
lows” will appreciate his nerve. 
That is why, he says, he acted 
as he did some years back, when 
a friend told him that one of the 
great mail-order houses was in- 
terested in stocking his Poly 
Chokes. 

“They want you to come and 
see them about it,” the friend 
stated. 

“To hell with them,” replied Mr. 
White. “Let them come here.” 

Whereupon he sat and waited 
until this company sent a buyer 
up to Tariffville. Interested in the 
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l. There is no identifying 
name-sign outside plant. 


2. Special discountsare not 
given on quantity orders. 


3. The company decides 
how many Poly Chokes each 
dealer will buy. 


4. No orders are filled un- 
less company is convinced 
the gun chokes will be prop- 
erly installed. 


5. The company has no 
salesmen. 


6. No soliciting is done to 





Unorthodox Business Policies at The Poly Choke Company 


get dealers to handle Poly 
Chokes. 


7. The company is as in- 
dependent with big outlets 
as with little ones. 


8. Advertising is done on a 
‘‘cash return’’ basis if re- 
sults are less than outlay. 


9. Against the advice of 
many people, the company 
taught farm hands to run its 
production lines. 


10. The company last year 
turned back 36 per cent of 
profits to employees. 








Poly Choke, the mail-order man 
wrote out a sizable order and sug- 
gested an appropriate discount. 

“Nothing doing,” Mr. White 
drawled. “You get the same treat- 
ment as anybody else. Take it or 
leave it.” 

The buyer took it. 

Mr. White attributes the suc- 
cess of The Poly Choke Company 
to a policy of broad-scale and, 
as he puts it, “economical” adver- 
tising. He has evolved his own 
method for carefully measuring 
the effect of all his ads. 

When he first 
enterprise, Mr. White went in for 


established his 


small ads, each an inch or two in 
space. The returns were almost 
microscopic. 

“Why spread your shot?” a 
magazine man asked him. “You’ve 
got to hit hard to knock down a 
customer.” 

It required a good deal of talk- 
ing to persuade Mr. White, but 
eventually he decided to invest 
every dollar his new firm could 
spare in full-page, four-color ads. 

Every Poly Choke ad has a key 
orders and in- 
credited to the 


number so that 
quiries can be 
proper ad. Bookkeepers also break 
down the returns by areas so that 


Mr. White can tell in which sec- 
tions of the country a magazine 
has pulling power. Mr. White also 
weighs in dealer sales. He breaks 
down the circulation on any given 
locality of the magazines he uses 
and credits all dealer sales to each 
ad in ratio to its readership. 

With all this data before him, 
Mr. White figures out the cost of 
each sale. If it runs too high, he 
stops advertising in that particu- 
lar magazine. If it runs low, he 
increases his insertions. 

In general, advertising salesmen 
find Mr. White an easy man to 
deal with. He is always willing to 
give them as much space as they 
will sell him—provided they agree 
to reimburse him for the cost of 
any sales that, under his system, 
run too high! 

To date, only one magazine has 
taken him up on this offer. It did 
not have to make a refund. 

The money that Mr. White is 
now making from Poly Choke is 
not the first fortune he has made. 
He is one of the few inventors who 
has consistently made money from 
his inventions. 

E. Field White has always been 
mechanically adept. At 14, he was 

(Continued on page 38) 
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How Public Addre 


A complete candy order can be filled and loaded on a 
truck in a matter of minutes at E. J. Brach & Sons. 
The system makes use of conveyor belts that lead into 
the truck, and public address systems for calling orders 


Cutting stencil from customer's order 
is first step in smooth-running system 


T THE huge Chicago candy 
factory and warehouse of E. J. 
Brach & Sons, a trailer truck 
lumbers into the loading area, then 
maneuvers to one of the five load- 
ing docks. 

Within 5 minutes an order of 
100 or more large cartons of 
candy, some of them from points 
300 to 400 feet distant, is half 
loaded and the driver is almost 
ready to pull out. 

This accomplishment in fast 
materials handling, which has 
made the Brach shipping depart- 
ment one of the most efficient in 
the world, is due to careful plan- 
ning, split-second timing—and to 
what may have been the first prac- 
tical public-address system ever 
developed. 

This particular story dates 
back to 1920, but there is an in- 


Orders are read into the microphone by caller who sits in his elevated station, 4 7 
teresting parallel story in the 


and cartons are immediately loaded on long conveyor belts by the order fillers 


After an order is called over the microphone, it is inserted The stencil that was cut in the first photograph is now used 
in this container for a fast trip to the electronic counter for addressing cartons as they move along the conveyors 
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By Joseph W Labine 


measures which American manu- 
facturers have taken during the 
past 30 or 40 years to keep 
abreast of the progress made in 
transportation. 

Brach provides a good case in 
point. Started in 1904 as a retail 
“palace of sweets,” the company 
moved to larger quarters in 1906 
and again in 1909 when the 
founder, E. J. Brach, Sr., dis- 
covered he needed more space as 
the company began its conversion 
from retailer to manufacturing 
confectioner. 

At first, Brach’s retail cus- 
tomers were all in Chicago, so 
that deliveries could be made by 
horse-drawn trucks. But by 1913, 
when capacity had reached 50,000 
pounds a week and distribution 
was being made to_ retailers 
throughout the Midwest, trans- 
portation became the No. 1 prob- 
lem at Brach’s. 

In 1913, transportation meant 
railroads, so Brach moved to of- 
fices and factories at a “track” 
location on the near north side of 
Chicago, where raw materials 


ba 
Na 
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A second caller sounds off items and a 
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could be moved in, and finished 
candies shipped out handily. Three 
years later, further growth neces- 
sitated creation of a general ship- 
ping room located at the North 
Pier Terminal building, from which 
shipments could be made by tunnel 
to loading docks serving railroads 
radiating in all directions from 
Chicago. 

By 1918, when additional leased 
manufacturing space had boosted 
Brach’s weekly capacity to more 
than 2 million pounds, the com- 
pany had to sit back and consider 
its problems. For one thing, a 
single, consolidated plant would be 
better than several scattered pro- 
duction points, all of them leased. 
For another, the handling and 
shipping of huge volumes of candy 
from North Pier were becoming 
cumbersome. A third factor was 
growing traffic congestion in the 
Chicago Loop area; and, finally, 
management could already see the 
beginnings of a change in trans 
portation—the motor truck was 
coming into its own for long 
distance hauling. 


ss System Speeds Orders 


Brach’s new factory and ware- 
houses on the west side of Chicago, 
with a 2.5-million-pound weekly 
capacity, were occupied in 1923. 
But the shipping department at 
North Pier Terminal was mod- 
ernized 8 years earlier, both to 
answer an immediate and pressing 
need and as an experiment to guide 
Brach in layout of the new plant 
then being drafted. 

The immediate and pressing 
need arose from insufficient storage 
space, narrow warehouse aisles, 
and cumbersome loading methods. 
Because North Pier Terminal is 
interlaced with a maze of railroad 
tracks, large and unbroken ware- 
house areas were unavailable. 
Orders were difficult to assemble 
because hand trucks couldn’t move 
freely. The result: Many shortages 
and overages and too many com- 
plaints from customers. 

How about an endless-belt sys- 
tem? It would pass through the 
aisles where cases of candy were 
stored, would rise above freight 
cars and other obstacles, and lead 
right to the loading docks. 

Good enough, so far, but order 
fulfillment would not be speeded 
much unless a way could be found 


Continued on page 40) 


Handling of cartons is cut to a minimum by extending conveyors directly into 
checker makes sure they are correct the trucks. Orders are loaded so that first deliveries go on last, and vice versa 
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Ford’s Payroll System 
Cuts Manual Work 





Ford Motor Company invested more than a half mil- 
lion dollars in 83 new payroll machines when it began 
to pay employees by check instead of in cash. Machines 
are so accurate they won’t work if a mistake is made 





By Dwight G. Baird 


HE Ford Motor Company long 
has been noted for its use of 

modern office equipment. It was 
one of the first, for example, to in- 
stall automatic payroll machines. 
But for many years Ford paid 
hourly rate employees biweekly 
and in cash. Then the Ford policy 
committee decided to change to 
payment by check each week. When 
the committee decided to make the 
change, it decided, as usual, to 
adopt the most modern methods 
that could be devised. 

The easiest way to do this 
would be to make use of existing 
payroll machines and other equip- 
ment for check writing instead of 
imprinting cash pay envelopes. Ad- 
ditional equipment could have been 
But that 
would have been no particular im- 


installed if necessary. 


provement. When Ford makes a 
change, it does so for the better, 
knowing that the time involved in 
surveying the problem and the in- 
vestment in more modern equip- 
ment will be more than amply 
compensated for by the improve- 
ments effected. 

Ford de- 


cided to change to payment by 


Consequently, when 


check, the first step was to-make a 
survey of the problems involved 
with a view to improving methods 
and procedures all along the line. 


As N. K. Abbot, of the central 
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controller’s office, who conducted 
the surveys, explained: “Although 
we were using the most modern 
payroll machines then on the mar- 
ket, we had a payroll operation 
that was largely manual. We did 
our posting, proofing, and calcu- 
lating manually on adding and 
calculating machines. We posted 
gross earnings, deductions, and 
net pay on the clock cards. Then 
we put them in the payroll ma- 
chines and copied the information 
on the pay envelopes. 

“We had the clock number on 
the register sheet and on the en- 
velope, but not on the earnings 
record card; we had the name on 
the earnings record card and on 
the envelope, but not on_ the 
register sheet. If we needed an em- 
ployee’s name, we had to get his 
clock card number and run down 
the register sheet to find the item. 
We had to be constantly on the 
alert to avoid deducting for Social 
Security after an employee’s earn- 
ings for the year had reached 
$3,000. 

“We 


many manual operations as pos- 


wanted to eliminate as 
sible and let the payroll machine 
do the work. So we told the manu- 
facturer of the payroll machine 
what we wanted such a machine to 
do, and the manufacturer went to 
work to develop an ultramodern 


machine to do it. That took con- 
siderable time—from October 1948 
to July 1949, to be exact. 

“Then it took additional time to 
procure enough of the machines 
to equip all of our plants with 
them and to make the change-over 
from payment biweekly in cash to 
payment weekly by check. We now 
have a total of 83 of the new pay- 
roll machines, and all of the old 
machines have been replaced. The 
total investment in these new ma- 
chines is more than a half million 
dollars. 

“Meanwhile, we had to make 
many changes in our forms and 
procedures to conform to the new 
methods. Approximately 30 forms 
were revised, including the clock 
card, earnings record, register 
sheet, salary payroll summary, 
etc. An earnings chart for each 
rate was prepared. Five proce- 
dures had to be prepared for use 
in training employees and for their 
guidance in using the new methods. 
The first installation of the new 
equipment was made, in one plant 
in July 1949; by January 16, 
1950, all employees in all Ford 
plants were being paid weekly by 
check. The new system now is in 
operation and is accomplishing all 
that was expected of it.” 

The procedure in different Ford 
plants varies in minor details. The 
system at the River Rouge plants, 
Dearborn, Michigan, is as follows: 

When a person is hired, the per- 
sonnel department fills out a hire 
card and gives him a badge and 
clock card. The latter provides the 
usual spaces for punching in and 
out, total of regular hours, total 
of premium hours, rate, tax, and 
deductions, including bonds, union 
dues, insurance, hospitalization, 
and contributions to the United 
Foundation. 
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This is part of the battery of 83 special check-writing machines installed by Ford to turn out weekly pay checks 
for its 130,000 employees. The operator records base wage, overtime pay, deductions; single control writes check 


At the end of each pay period, 
the time department totals the 
hours worked at each rate, ar- 
ranges the clock cards in numeri- 
cal sequence by foremen and by de- 
partments, and sends them to the 
payroll department. There the 
computation of hours is verified by 
calculating machine operators, and 
the clock cards are turned over to 
the payroll machine operators. 
Earnings are not computed and 
posted to the clock cards, this step 
having been eliminated. 

Meanwhile, a corresponding 
number of blank checks has been 
requisitioned from the general ac- 
counting department and released 
to the address-writing group for 
imprinting employees’ names and 
badge numbers on them. They are 
then verified and sent to the pay- 
roll machine operators, arranged 
in the same sequence as the clock 
cards. 

Earnings record cards, cor- 
responding to the clock cards, are 
arranged in the same sequence, and 
a corresponding set of employees’ 
earnings and deductions charts 
are also delivered to the payroll 
machine operators. 
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There is a separate chart for 
each employee. Each chart is pre 
printed with the employee’s name, 
badge number, rate, and gross 
earnings, deductions, and net pay 
for any number of hours. The 
gross earnings, deductions, and 
net pay are all printed on a single 
line opposite the number of hours 
worked. 

The machine operator places a 
batch of clock cards in a box 
mounted on top of the payroll ma- 
chine at the right; places a cor- 
batch of earnings 
charts in another box mounted on 
top of the machine in the center; 
places the earnings record card 
corresponding to the first clock 
card in a slide at the right; and 


responding 


places an imprinted check, also 
corresponding to the first clock 
card, in a holder in the lower 
center of the machine. The date is 
set on the machine and a line in the 
earnings record slide is preset, 
since all postings for a given 
period will bear the same date and 
will fall on the same line. The clock 
card box and chart card box both 
are electrically operated to eject 


a card at a time, simultaneously. 


The operator first picks up the 
total earnings and taxes for the 
year to date from the earnings 
record card; then reads the total 
hours on the first clock card, and 
punches the proper keys on the 
machine to record them; where- 
upon a red line of light instantly 
appears in one of the side frames 
of the chart box, indicating that 
the line opposite it on the chart is 
the correct one to read and record 
on the check. There are six such 
light slits in each side frame of the 
chart box so that any one of 12 
lines on the chart may be indicated, 
depending upon the number of 
hours the employee has worked in 
that week. The operator then 
copies the proper line by punching 
the corresponding keys on the ma- 
chine, punches the total net key 
last, and the machine ejects the 
check, completely written. 

The operator then presses an- 
other key, whereupon both the 
clock card and the earnings chart 
card drop down into a compart- 
ment below. If either card fails to 
fall, a red light on the chart box 
goes on and the machine will not 

(Continued on page 42) 
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How to Develop Better 
Businesswomen 





New course for white-collar girls teaches them the 
fundamentals of desirable business and social con- 
duct, stressing personality development. Employers 
reap the benefits of having a poised and efficient staff 





By Marilyn Foiuiih 


| eben businesswomen for a 
better business world” was the 
theme of a course for white-collar 
girls held in Chicago recently. One 
night a week for 5 weeks 500 busi- 
ness girls attended classes at 
Kimball Hall, conducted by Mrs. 
Alberta Greene Redenbaugh, and 
sponsored by The Dartnell Corpo 
ration. Most of the girls were 
enrolled by their companies, al 
though several young women came 
on their own initiative. No matter 
how they came, all went away with 


Course showed girls right and 
wrong way of receiving visitors 


the determination and inspiration 

to be better businesswomen. 
Based on the 

human relations, the “‘Personality 


importance of 
in Business” course teaches the 
girls how to get along with people. 
This awareness makes both their 
business and social life run more 
smoothly. Because the girls acquire 
self-confidence and peace of mind 
through the course, they become 
better workers. 

People cannot work well when 
something is bothering them. By 


Importance of the impression made 
on company callers was emphasized 


showing them the right thing to 
do and say at the proper time, the 
course makes the girls happier and 
more assured. Good grooming and 
health are included in the course 
because girls cannot do their best 
unless they feel their appearance 
is up to par. 

Poised, efficient workers are, of 
course, an asset to any company. 
However, it is hard for someone 
within the company to correct his 
or her co-workers or subordinates. 
An impersonal attitude is one of 
the advantages of a course given 
by an outsider. It is easier to take 
criticism from a person outside 
the company, because there is no 
personal resentment. 

When the personality develop- 
ment course Was announced, the 
need for such training was proved 
by the enthusiastic response. Evi- 
dently many companies wished to 
improve human relations in the 
office, but did not want to start 
their own programs. Reservations 
for the 500 seats in Kimball Hall 


Lackadaisical attitude, messy 
desk can hinder a girl’s chances 
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filled. After the 


classes were under way, a com- 


were quickly 
pany in southwest Chicago per- 
suaded Dartnell to put on the 
course for companies in the Clear- 
ing Industrial District. Here 67 
girls enrolled in the “overflow” 
course. 

Mrs. Redenbaugh’s experience 
as a radio speaker, lecturer, writer 
for arts and crafts magazines, 
business school teacher, and in 
merchandising and public relations 
well qualified her as the “outsider” 
tell girls the right 
thing to do at the right time. 


who could 


She had held similar courses for 
4,000 women in various branches 
of the Schenley Industries, Inc. ; 
for 1,125 women workers at the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. ; 
at Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpo- 
ration; and for women in depart- 
ment stores and other industries. 

Though such courses had been 
held at 
Dartnell made the course available 


individual companies, 
to all companies in one area for 
the first time. Among the Chicago 
companies represented were: Ad- 
miral American 
Medical Association; Arnold, 
Schwinn & Co.; Blue Cross Com- 
mission; Bowman Dairy Co.; 
Dictaphone Corp. ; Ditto, Inc. ; R. 
R. Donnelley & Sons Co.; Hills 
Bros. Coffee, Inc.; Kraft Foods 


Corporation ; 


Instructor urged girls to be 
loyal and enthusiastic workers 


Company; The Co. ; 
Spiegel, Inc.; Swift & Company ; 


Kroger 


Talman Federal Savings & Loan 
Association; Uarco, Inc. 

Some of the executives wondered 
whether girls would feel insulted 
if they were sent “back to school,” 
but they soon found that their 
employees were eager for more 
business education. No one seemed 
to mind going to the classes on 
her own time. In fact, as one girl 
commented when the course was 
ended, “The fact that a company 
thinks enough of a girl to spend 
the money to send her to school, 
may do her even more good than 
what she has learned at the 
lectures.” 

So that 
measure the effectiveness of the 


the companies could 


course, girls were given numbered 
admission cards and attendance: 
was checked each Thursday eve 
ning. At the last of the 2-hour 
sessions a test was given on 
the material covered. Certificates 
signed by Mrs. Redenbaugh went 
to the attended the 


lessons and passed the test. All 


girls who 


500 received these cards, as the 
lowest score on the test was 86 
per cent. 

Further proof of the 
interest was the number of ques- 


a9 
girls 


tions about business conduct asked 
at each meeting. Girls with per 


Poor posture looks bad, makes the 
job harder, and it brings on fatigue 


Alberta Greene Redenbaugh’'s 
personality flavored the course 


sonal problems could discuss them 
with Mrs. Redenbaugh after the 
general meeting. Though the 
classes were over at 8:30, Mrs. 
Redenbaugh usually stayed until 
9:00 or 9:30 talking to girls who 
wanted her advice. 

The girls received handsome 
white leatherette binders at the 


Each 


evening ushers passed out printed 


beginning of the course. 
material to supplement the lecture. 
At the back of the book 


were sheets for the girls to make 


there 


notes. These books will serve as 
reminders of the pointers learned 
in class. 


(Continued on page 44) 


Doing the job the right way 
makes filing faster and easier 


WER Wee, 
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Where Crazy Ideas Are 
Given Top Billing 





At Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company’s plant 
in Chicago, weekly meetings bring together everybody 
from the office clerk to the manager. Each meeting 
is opened with some wild idea for solving the problem 





T a recent weekly meeting at 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company’s Chicago plant, 
the staff members faced a difficult 
problem. Engineers were looking 
for a method of making washers 
out of Neoprene hose. 

With such flexible material, 
there seemed to be no practical 
method of slicing the hose into 
precision pieces. As soon as the 
meeting began, however, one or 
two rather wild ideas were sug- 
gested as a solution. One person 
came up with the idea of freezing 
the hose with dry ice, then slicing 
off washers as needed, and reaming 
them out to specified sizes. Even- 
tually another solution was found 
for the problem, and the dry ice 
idea was forgotten. 

There were several unusual 
things about the meeting that 
might cause some businessmen to 
straighten up in surprise. First of 
all, Honeywell’s Chicago plant has 
been holding weekly staff meetings 
for the last 5 years. Even when 
there are no pressing problems, 
meetings are scheduled. Many com- 
panies, of course, don’t believe in 
regular meetings, considering them 
a poor substitute for small get- 
togethers that can be quickly 
formed as required. 

Honeywell, on the other hand, 
operates with the philosophy that 
good decisions are made by man- 
agement, but good ideas come from 
the bottom as well as the top. Its 
weekly staff meetings, therefore, 
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include anybody from the office or 
plant who might project some 
helpful hints that can be used by 
engineers. At a recent meeting, for 
example, there were a couple of 
men from the production depart- 
ment, two or three engineers, a 
shop troubleshooter, the order de- 
partment superintendent, and one 
or two others. 

Instead of functioning formally, 
the meetings are held right in the 
general manager’s office, and the 
first few suggested solutions to a 
problem are always the wildest. 
That is just the way the meetings 
are planned. Wild ideas are always 
encouraged, but particularly at 
the early part of a meeting. In this 
way, everybody is prompted to 


take part and to offer any sug- 
gestions, no matter how worthless 
they may seem to the originator. 

No one has to worry about be- 
ing laughed at or criticized for an 
idea. In fact, there are two rules 
that govern all meetings: (1) 
Nobody can say a suggestion is 
no good; and (2) the crazier the 
idea, the better. With these rules, 
Honeywell has no trouble with 
people who might have good ideas 
but who are afraid they will be 
ridiculed. General Manager Phil 
Borse has found that the problem 
is not one of getting people to 
speak up—but more one of keep- 
ing them from talking too much. 

The engineers at Honeywell’s 
Chicago plant don’t expect to 
solve all their problems at the 
weekly meetings. All they want to 
do is get a layman’s viewpoint, plus 
ideas that might start them on the 
way to a workable solution. 

Even the engineers are likely to 
overlook a practical idea, and they 
might pass up a suggestion as un- 
suitable. In the problem of the 


This is a typical weekly meeting at what has been called the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of air-conditioning equipment. General Manager Phil Borse is in the center 
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Neoprene hose, Honeywell en- 
gineers found a solution they liked 
better than the dry ice idea. Later, 
however, it was learned that an- 
other company was making Neo- 
prene washers from hose that had 
been frozen with dry ice. 

Once a good idea is ready for 
development, a master planning 
schedule is made up, with each 
person involved in the project list- 
ing the date his particular phase 
of the work will be completed. A 
coordinator then maintains close 
contact with these people, and 
draws up a periodic report that 
he distributes to them. This spe- 
cific project may not have to be 
discussed again at the weekly 
meetings, at least not so long as 
the work runs according to sched- 
ule. The coordinator keeps every- 
body posted on developments, thus 
leaving the regular meetings open 
for new problems and new ideas. 

The Chicago plant is one of 
several Honeywell plants in vari- 
ous parts of the country, including 
six foreign subsidiaries. It oper- 
ates on its own, but with a definite 
knowledge of what is expected of 
it from the home office in Minne- 
apolis. General Manager Borse 
knows that criticism is more likely 
to be given if nothing is done than 
if something is done but done 
wrong. 

The Chicago plant was bought 
from the National Regulator Com- 
pany in 1937 by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. Its development illus- 
trates what can be done with a 
faltering company by an outfit 
that isn’t afraid “to stick its neck 
out.” Before it became the prop- 
erty of Honeywell, the plant 
produced less than 28,000 auto- 
matic controls in a year. Last 
year the same plant turned out 
155,000 units. 

The surprising part of such 
growth is that Honeywell didn’t 
move in with the axe, clearing out 
the other company’s workers and 
moving in new ones. Honeywell 
brought in one man at the be- 
ginning, and there were 70 people 
that had been working for Na- 
tional Regulator. Today, the plant 
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employs 350 workers. At the end 
of 2 years under Honeywell man- 
agement, there were only 7 people 
who had been brought in from 
other Honeywell plants. 

Honeywell recently bought out 
Micro Switch, Freeport, Ill., and 
some of the workers there ap- 
parently were worried about pos- 
sible changes. When Minneapolis- 
Honeywell’s president, Harold W. 
Sweatt, gave a talk there soon 
after the transaction, somebody 
asked him what would happen to 
the Micro Switch workers. Mr. 
Sweatt told the people they were 
Honeywell workers now, the same 
as the company’s 11,500 other 
employees. 


Several workers who had ac- 
cumulated years of service at 
Micro Switch were later accepted 
in Honeywell’s 10-, 15-, and 25- 
year clubs, leaving no doubt about 
what would happen under new 
management. 

These Honeywell policies are 
beginning to show some great re- 
sults. Last year, for example, the 
company sold more automatic 
controls (heating, air condition- 
ing, aircraft, and industrial) than 
ever before. And most of them 
were newly designed or redesigned 
during the last decade. Many of 
the new designs undoubtedly came 
from some of the “wild” ideas 
suggested at weekly meetings. 





Small-Business Bookkeeping 


former barnstorming pilot has 

devised a plan that brings busi- 
ness machine methods within the 
financial range of small business- 
men. The ex-pilot was also a 
county controller in Phoenix, 
Ariz., at one time. 

The patented process is known 
as the Exacto-matic System, and 
makes use of Remington Rand 
punched-card accounting equip- 
ment. Developed by Joe L. 
Schmitt, Jr., the system is that 
of double-entry bookkeeping by 
machine methods. The plan is said 
to cut accounting costs in half 
and reduce time to one-fifth of 
the manual method of accounting. 

The system reduces accounting 
to recording daily entries on a 
special form supplied by Mr. 
Schmitt’s centralized bureau. This 
data is converted to double-entry 
bookkeeping on punched 
The job can be done for a small 
businessman for as low as $21.50 


cards. 


a month, and the monthly ac- 
counting can be completed and 
returned to the businessman with- 
in 10 days of closing his books 
for the month. 

Mr. Schmitt is setting up 
central bureaus in 16 states, and 
his ultimate goal is to have the 


system in 380 cities. His clients 
range from vegetable stands and 
lunch counters to insurance com- 
panies and banks. He first started 
in Arizona and his service spread 
as far as New York and Florida. 

The secret of the system is the 
use of a single punched card to 
develop details of each business 
transaction recorded on the daily 
journal. With the patented system 
of coding the punched card, the 
same card can be used for eight 
different recordings of the infor- 
mation. This is a short-cut from 
the usual methods, which would 
employ eight different cards. 

In comparative tests of Mr. 
Schmitt’s method against manual 
double-entry bookkeeping, using 
the same data, the Exacto-matic 
System did work in 114 hours 
that required 7 hours by manual 
methods. The system was at least 
twice as fast as the average semi- 
machine accounting methods, em- 
ploving computing and tabulating 
machines. Adding a margin for 

interruptions, Mr. 
estimated his 


emergency 
Schmitt 
would save 80 per cent of the 
time usually required for book- 
keeping, and would cut costs by 
at least 50 per cent. 


system 
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This huge building has been called the world’s most modern athletic goods manufacturing plant, and it has made pos- 
sible the centralization of 90 per cent of Spalding’s office operations, heretofore scattered on four floors in two buildings 





A. G. Spalding & Brothers, Inc., started a long-range 
program of office streamlining back in 1937, and some 
of the major aims were realized several months ago 
when the company moved into new, modern offices 





EVERAL years ago, A. G. 
Spalding & Brothers, Inc., had 
in operation three major divisional 
accounting offices, as well as 
several factory, warehouse, and 
store offices. There was consider- 
able duplication of effort, ma- 
chines, and personnel. 

A careful study was made of 
the many functions of the account- 
ing and general offices, and an of- 
fice procedure manual was drafted. 
With the aid of this manual, office 
functions were consolidated, and 
work became more specialized. To- 
day, 90 per cent of Spalding’s of- 
fice work is done on two floors of 
what has been called the most 
modern athletic goods manufac- 


99 
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turing plant in the world. The new 
plant is Spalding’s streamlined 
building in Chicopee, Mass. 

The remaining 10 per cent of 
the office work is done at sales 
points, and this is represented 
chiefly by sales and accounts re- 
ceivable activity. 

In one instance, Spalding has 
established a central typing and 
transcribing department to replace 
the old setup whereby each depart- 
ment carried its own personnel for 
general typing and report work. 
This personnel had also served as 
a cushion in times of prolonged 
illness or during vacation periods. 

Under the new system, all typ- 
referred to 


ing is these “spe- 


cialists,” and a floating depart- 
ment is maintained at the same 
time, which enables the transfer of 
personnel to fill places as needed 
in other departments. The new 
plan has proved successful both 
in obtaining increased work from 
the personnel involved and also 
through an over-all reduction in 
total personnel. 

Many of Spalding’s office econ- 
omies have been made _ possible 
through the new plant, of course. 
For one thing, the company’s old 
offices were located in two build- 
ings on four different floors, and 
the flow of work was naturally 
hampered. 

On the other hand, Spalding has 
made some innovations that didn’t 
require new offices for them to 
work efficiently. Mechanization has 
played an important part in the 
company’s cost-cutting program, 
and studies are continually being 
made to keep systems up to date. 
International Business Machines 
tabulating equipment is used for 
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Mechanization is a strong point in the company's economy Offices at Spalding are so set up that work flows in the 
program ; continuous studies are made for improvements proper sequence, thus eliminating numerous costly delays 


by Paul Csslaii 
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onomies 





sales analysis work, which includes 





commodity sales and territorial 

statistics as well as costing of 

sales. The equipment is also used Spalding’s streamlined building with its attractive entrance is a drastic depar- 
for stock control, factory costing, ture from the old-fashioned structures that are so often found in the industry 
payroll, and expense analysis 
work. 

The operation of the tabulating 
department has been laid out in 
such a manner that the valleys 
between closing peaks are planned 
for the production of statistical 
information, which is not neces- 
sarily needed as rapidly as closing 
figures. All facts and figures for 
the sales statistics are, of course, 
taken from a single card punched 
from the customer’s invoice. 

During the last year, Spalding 
has installed Multilith equipment 
that has made possible the produc- 
tion of many reports and forms 
which were formerly printed on 
the outside. Economies from this 
installation have been appreciable 
and are expected to be even more 
effective as — is gained in Spalding gave a touch of glamor to its entrance and reception lobby, realizing 
(Continued on page 46) the importance of making a pleasing first impression on a visitor to the company 
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Bad Dictating Habits 
Are Easily Changed 


OMPANIES that are having 
problems in transcribing de- 
partments can now relax a little. 
Employers Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company of Wisconsin, in 
Wausau, uses a form that makes it 
easy for a typist to let an execu- 
tive know when his dictation is 
causing trouble. The form also en- 
ables an executive to slip into a 
new dictating routine without los- 
ing face. The form is a checklist 
of 20 ways that transcribing can 
be speeded up with the cooperation 
of the person doing the dictating. 
The items include such notations 
as: “Failed to distinguish between 
numbers or letters of like sound” ; 
“Failed to indicate beginning or 
end of quotation, indentation, or 
tabulation”; and, “Failed to spell 
or write out proper names or un- 
usual words.” 

Stenographers make out the re- 
ports in duplicate, giving one copy 
to the supervisor, who can contact 
the dictator personally if the rec- 
ords indicate failure to improve. 
With the new form, this announce- 
ment was made: “It has always 
been a problem for a stenographer 
to tell one of her dictators by note 
of some of the reasons she is hav- 
ing difficulty with his dictation. 
With a printed form the person 
doing the dictating will have no 
reason to resent receiving it, be- 
cause he knows it is stenographic 
procedure.” 

Employers Mutual has already 
noticed a favorable response to the 
new dictating form, and _ tran- 
scribers are having less trouble 
with their work. One or two other 
companies that have seen the form 
tried it out and enthusiastically 
reported a change for the better. 
One company that had worried 
about the turnover in its tran- 
scribing department made up some 
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of the forms, and found that 
typists seemed much happier after 
executives followed the suggestions 
the girls made. 

Lawton Kingsbury, a Boston 


received a $50 award in the 
suggestion system for the idea. 
The form reproduced here can be 
clipped for use, or additional 


copies can be obtained from the 


employee of Employers Mutual, company in Wausau, Wisconsin. 





DICTATING AND TRANSCRIBING REPORT 


a ee Sanssiieshectcnpecieneiicinsahitiaasisiinee nee a ee ae 
Difficulty was encountered in transcribing your cylinder for the following 
reason: 


Dictated before cylinder was in motion. 
__Dictated after releasing button. 
_Dictated beyond end of cylinder. 


__Dictated too fast. -_Too loud. 


_———_ * 
_Enunciation not clear. 

Failed to spell or write out proper names or unusual words. 
Example :___ . 


__Record indistinct (please talk louder) . 
_Failed to indicate corrections. 
_Failed to indicate length of letter or memo. 
_Record noisy. Will have machine checked. 
_Failed to distinguish between numbers or letters of like sound. 


Failed to indicate that paragraph(s) or tabulation was to be 
inserted. 


Failed to indicate stationery to be used, such as: Employers let- 
terhead, copy for paper, plain white paper, etc. 


_Failed to indicate extra copies on indicator slip, requested 
copies at end or in middle of memo or letter. 


Please check spelling of name or address. 
Failed to give proper instructions on how to set up. 


Failed to indicate beginning or end of quotation, indentation, 
or tabulation. 


Failed to lose correspond 


Failed to indicate number of cylinder when dictation is con- 
tinued on two or more cylinders. 





_Dictated through groove in cylinder. 


Any questions on this report should be discussed with the Stenographic 
Supervisor. 


Operator's Number 


INSTRUCTIONS TO OPERATOR: Prepare this report in duplicate. Return 
one copy to dictator with the transcribing folder and one copy to Steno- 
graphic Supervisor. 
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Council Bluffs Gas Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. Installation by Emarines. 


Increase Efficiency with 


EQ00// Office Furniture... 


a Profitable Investment 


Leopold executive-model desks are designed to eliminate every waste motion, 
conserve every bit of your energy for the important things you have to do. 


Drawer center-suspension for finger-tip drawer action . . . easily accessible, 
smooth-rolling deep file drawers . . . and other important Leopold details 
make for more efficient work. 


The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office planning 
counselor. Call him right now for specific suggestions profitable for you. 
If not known, please write us for his name and address 


tHE LEQ00/e/ vowrany 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
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What Research 
For a Business 


REQUENTLY, on one of the 

11 weekly coast-to-coast radio 
shows sponsored by The Toni 
Company, the statement is made 
that more than 2 million women a 
month get a Toni wave. 

The figure, actually, is rather 
modest, particularly this month 
since the Fourth of July is cele- 
brated. Many people may wonder 
what the holiday has to do with 
Toni waves, but any holiday 
Easter, Labor Day, and Christ- 
mas—raises purchases of ‘Toni 
waves to hair-raising highs. Hot 
weather also gives the business a 
boost, since women are out of doors 
more of the time and need more 
frequent hair care. Holidays, of 
course, increase social activity, 
and women thereupon give more 
thought to their hair. 

How can Toni be so sure what 
will happen to its sales curve dur- 


ing these seasons? The secret is 


With the “‘half-head"’ test that is made under controlled laboratory conditions, 
Toni can make comparisons with its own product and with those of competitors 


found in the company’s policy of 
keeping in close touch with the 
market itself, and in keeping a 
finger on the pulse of women who 
buy home-wave sets. 

To maintain touch with those 
people who buy Toni waves from 
75,000 retail outlets, the company 
utilizes the A. C. Nielsen Company 
market analysis service. This serv- 
ice reports wave kit sales in a cross 
section of retail outlets bimonthly. 
Also used is the Industrial Sur- 
veys service, which provides totals 
of actual monthly purchases by 
thousands of families across the 
country through the diary tech- 
nique. And, finally, Toni makes use 
of selected test cities, from which 
Gillette Safety Razor Company 
(which bought Toni some months 
ago) has collected facts for years. 

Toni has other ways of gather- 
ing its information. At the con- 
sumer level, the company employs 


Can Do 


hair-care consultants who meet 
and help the public. At its general 
offices in Chicago, Toni has a 
beauty salon where visitors re- 
ceive a shampoo and hair set 
courtesy of Toni. The benefit is 
mutual, since company researchers 
get a chance to learn the hair-care 
desires and problems of the typical 
Toni customer. 

One interesting phase of Toni’s 
technical research is carried on in 
a Chicago beauty 
clinic. “Half-head” wave-testing 
procedures were developed here 
and are used daily on many models. 
Under controlled laboratory con- 
ditions, the “half-head” com- 
parison is made by using regular 
Toni waving lotion on one-half of 
the head and waving 
preparation on the other half. 

Toni also manages to keep an 
cus- 


laboratory 


another 


accurate picture of what 
tomers are saying about the waves 
they buy. The company’s consumer 
service department receives several 
thousand letters a month, and 
more than half of them are com- 
plimentary. Others will ask ques- 
tions ; and a few women, after fail- 
ing to follow the directions in the 
package, will complain that their 
waves didn’t come out just right. 

Cost of following the likes and 
dislikes of its customers and of 
conducting such thorough studies 

pretty 
research 


naturally runs into a 
penny. Toni’s annual 

budget of $500,000 has been used 
to justify the company claim of 
being the “world leader in hair 
research.” 

The investment apparently is 
paying dividends, for Toni de- 
clares that in 1950 it is selling 
more than twice as many home 
permanent wave sets to American 
women as all other competitive 
products combined. 
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This git! can write and calculate an tnvotce 


FASTER 


than this girl can copy 1#/ | 


The Burroughs Calculating-Billing Machine 
writes and calculates an invoice in less time 
than it ordinarily takes just to copy it. 


On a Burroughs, the operator needs to type only 
part of the invoice. Her Burroughs automatically 
computes and, at the touch of one key, prints 
the complete extension — multiplier and answer! 
Typing time is saved. 

And as extensions are printed, the Burroughs 
totals them automatically and prints the total 
from a single total key. The operator types none 
of them. More time is saved... errors in typing 
amounts are impossible. 


This Burroughs is the only calculating-billing 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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machine that computes as it types... that com- 
putes by direct mechanical multiplication, not by 
repeated addition. It makes the various steps of 
typing and calculating one fast, continuous oper- 
ation... accomplishes more work with /ess effort. 


If your billing costs are rising, let Burroughs 
bring them down! For information on the appli- 
cation of Burroughs Calculating-Billing Machine 
to your work, call your local Burroughs office, 
or send the coupon for your copy of 

Faster Billing with the Burroughs 
Calculating-Billing Machine. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me my copy of Faster Billing 
with the Burroughs Calculating-Billing Machine. 


Name 
Street and Number 


City and State 








Dictating Machine Has 
Secretarial Threat 


N SPITE of the time that can 

be saved by using a dictating 
machine instead of a_ personal 
secretary, some executives still ob- 
ject to the “cold efficiency” of the 
machine. 

This fact was brought out in a 
survey by American Bustyess of 
various different 
parts of the country. Of the dozens 


companies in 


of businesses contacted, only a 
couple reported that they do not 
use dictating equipment. The 
others listed almost every type of 
dictating machine on the market, 
from those employing cylinders 
and discs to the more recent tape 
and wire recorders. 

About the only thing the com- 
panies agreed on was that some 
executives preferred dictating to 
secretaries rather than to ma- 
chines. One executive was reported 
as having tried using a machine, 
but gave up in despair and went 
back to personal dictation. An- 
other executive seemed to become 
nervous when he tried dictating 
to a machine and, since his com- 
pany let him make his own choice, 
he went back to his secretary. 

A general rule of thumb, ac- 
cording to the survey, was that 
top executives could make their 
own decisions as to their dictating 
methods. Junior executives, how- 
ever, usually were expected to use 
a machine. 

Besser Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Alpena, Mich., 
that it does “have some difficulty 
in getting some of our executives 


reported 


to use our dictating machines, but 
we are gradually winning them 
over to the timesaving features of 
using a dictating machine.” Besser 
recently switched from the cylinder 
type machine to the new model 
using a belt. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
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pany, St. Louis, Mo., operates 
about 200 dictating machines, and 
transcribing is done in a central 
department. These machines are 
the cylinder type, but the company 
also has a wire recorder and a tape 
recorder for recording talks made 
by its executives. 

Disc equipment apparently is 
popular with many businessmen. 
Executives of the Hitchcock Pub- 
lishing Company, Wheaton, IIL, 
dictate on discs, and “after we 
have used 100 or more discs, we 
send them in to the manufacturer 
and they are reprocessed at a 
nominal cost.” 

After using cylinder type dic- 
tating machines for many years, 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Inc., Port- 


land, Ore., recently changed over 
to the belt 
found that the new belt machine 


machine. “We have 


gives a much better recording, 


especially on telephone _ record- 


ings.” All Jantzen’s transcribing 
is done in a centralized depart- 
ment, except for that of four pri- 
vate secretaries. 

The Container Corporation of 
America, Chicago, is one of the 
companies that has had some dif 
ficulty in persuading a few execu- 
tives to use dictating machines. 
The general feeling at Container 
is “that dictating machines should 
be used only for routine corre- 
spondence.” When trying out re- 
corders for conference purposes, 


the experiences were no good. 
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The dictating equipment survey indicated that many executives dislike ‘the 
cold efficiency of a machine,” preferring the personal touch of a secretary 
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Robot-Filer’s 
NEW SLANT 


means low-cost filing 














OPEN: Robot-Filer drawer slants open front and 
back, creates a full 7-inch filing “V”, even when 
crammed with papers. Papers can be found with ease, 
quickly returned. 


ee 
——— 
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CLOSED: Back and front of drawer return to vertical 
automatically, with contents compressed. Tilting is 
mechanically controlled, automatic. 





_ largest single cost in filing is labor to operate 
your files. When you make filing easier, you make it 
less costly. 

Robot-Filer’s dual-tilt control automatically forms 
a generous seven-inch filing “V” as the drawer is 
opened. Folders are removed or inserted without 
tugging or straining. Folder tabs slant toward the eye, 
can be read easily, even those in bottom drawers. As 
you roll the drawer closed, Robot-Filer’s tilting mech 
anism automatically pulls in drawer ends. The front 
cannot remain slanted when the drawer is closed. 

Robot-Filer gives a full working “V” even when 
crammed with papers—unlike files on which only the 
front drops. Folders can be selected, material with 
drawn or inserted, with one hand. No space is sacrificed 
in the rear of the drawer to obtain the working “V”. 
The full capacity of the Robot-Filer drawer is 26 inches. 
It's the only file drawer that provides 26 inches of 
usable, workable filing space under all conditions. 

That means you can reduce the number of files you 
need, because fewer files do more work. See Robot 
Filer at your local Remington Rand office, in legal or 
letter size, and in three, four, and five drawer models. 
The booklet, “Robot-Filer and 3-Step Filing”, will 
give you graphic, detailed information on how Robot- 
Filer can help you trim filing costs. Send for it today. 
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Management Controls Reference Library, Room 1521, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet, “Robot-Filer and 3-Step Filing” 
NAME 7 iatindatiitaaas 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
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Several companies replying to 
the survey gave detailed informa- 
tion but requested that names be 
withheld. An executive of a well- 
known food company said that he 
had just completed a thorough 
study of dictating machines, be- 
cause equipment was being pur- 
chased for shipment to branches 
in the Orient. In comparing types 
of machines, this executive believes 
there are two major considera- 
tions: First, if the machine is to be 
used in the same office day after 
day; second, if the nature of the 
work requires portability. 

If the dictating equipment is 
going to remain in the same office, 
a cylinder machine is preferable, 
according to the food executive. 
But if portability is required, or 
if direct mailing of the recorded 
voice is desirable, he said the disc 
machine should have first choice. 
Operation of the disc machine 
would run a little higher than the 
cylinder, the executive reported. 

In selecting a machine for its 
branches in the Orient, the food 
company chose a wire recorder be- 


cause of its portability and be- 
cause one hour’s dictation can be 
put “on a single medium.” The 
tape recorder was given little con- 
sideration in this particular case. 

One final point made by the 
executive of the food company 
was that the utmost attention 
should be given to the reliability of 
the manufacturer of the equip- 
ment. Since the war, numerous 
manufacturers of dictating ma- 
chines have sprung up, and many 
of these companies have since gone 
out of business. “This leaves the 
holder of the equipment,” reported 
the food company executive, “with- 
out supplies, repair parts, or any 
recourse. Failure of the manufac- 
turer could quickly make any 
equipment obsolete, regardless of 
how good that equipment might 
be.” 

A roller-bearing company found 
some difficulty in using electronic 
dictating machines in connection 
with electric typewriters. The 
vibration of the electric type- 
writers causes the needle to jump 
on the wax cylinder,,according to 


this company. Top executives there 
have not been “pressured” into 
using machines, but rank-and-file 
and junior executives are required 
to use them in the great majority 
of cases. 

Several companies operate two 
or more different types of dictat- 
ing equipment in their offices. In 
one business, old cylinder machines 
are being replaced with new elec- 
tronic machines; but, at the same 
time, there are disc models for 
transcribing reports sent in by 
salesmen. 

One company said it had no cen- 
tral transcribing department. 
Three transcribers are used, be- 
cause much of the dictation is of a 
technical nature, and interpreta- 
tion would be difficult by anyone 
outside of the department. 

Companies answering the sur- 
vey indicated that maintenance 
costs of dictating equipment are 
not high. Some firms have their 
own maintenance crews, while 
others pay an annual charge for 
care by the company that sold the 
machines. 





How an Operator Adds 70 Checks a Minute 


OULD you like to make it 
possible for your adding ma- 
chine operators to add as many 
as 70 checks a minute, or increase 
their average about 140 per cent? 
Such amazing feats have been 
accomplished, and although they 
were attained by high-school stud- 
ents in an experiment, the same 
thing is possible in any business 
office. A professional adding ma- 
chine operator with years of ex- 
perience is considered good when 
he hits 40 checks a minute, and 
yet some high-school students went 
as high as 70. 

The experiment was conducted 
at Central Commercial High 
School of New York, and it lasted 
6 weeks. Called Rhythm-add, the 
system was conceived by Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, 
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and 35 Monroe machines were 
used. 

Secret of the system lies in de- 
pressing simultaneously as many 
keys as possible and rocking to 
the plus bar, instead of the usual 
one-finger system. The right hand 
uses fifth-row center as its home 
base on the keyboard, pivoting 
from there to the other keys and 
the plus bar in a smooth, con- 
tinuous motion while the free hand 
manages the media to be added. 
Proper positioning of machine and 
media virtually eliminates head 
motion. 

Rhythm-add depends equally on 
a series of adding exercises scien- 
tifically designed and tested to de- 
velop rapidly the operator’s skill. 
Included in the course are two sets 
of bank checks which give the 


student practice in using the unit 
media he will probably encounter 
in business life and give him a 
means of checking progress. 

Commercial High’s principal, 
Alexander S. Massell, was so 
pleased with the experiment that 
he thinks it should become stand- 
ard curriculum in all commercial 
education. The results indicate he 
is right. On the first day of in- 
struction the 78 participating 
students could add an average of 
20 checks a minute. At the end 
of 6 weeks they were adding an 
average of 49, an increase of 141 
per cent. Some went as high as 
70 per minute; and one student 
who could add 8 checks per minute 
at the beginning, did 56 after 6 
weeks, which was an increase of 
600 per cent. 
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Why deneral managers get cagey 


IT’S SOMETHING FIERCE the way in- 
ventory uncertainties gang up ona 
General Manager. 


If current sales aren't up to 
scratch and he doesn’t know it in 
time, he may schedule too much 
production, he may refuse orders 
that he could fill, he may overesti- 
mate his materials requirements. 


To make informed judgments, 
the General Manager must have 
prompt, accurate information on 
current sales, current orders, fin- 


ished goods, work-in-process and 
materials. If one gets out of hand, 
his whole inventory situation will 
get snarled. 


McBee Keysort provides the in- 
formation needed for rigid con- 
trol by reporting daily, at less cost 
than any other method. . 

1. What is selling, what is not. 

2. What is on hand, how long it's 

been there. 

3. What to produce or purchase... 

and when. 





cr | Ba THOUSANDS 


HUNDREDS 


With shat kind of information, the 
General Manager can plan with 
more assurance, minimize capital 
risk, save himself time, money, 
work, worry. Simple, inexpensive, 
flexible McBee machines and meth- 
ods are putting accurate day-to- 
day information at his fingertips. 
That’s why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in a few years. 
Ask the McBee man near you to 
tell you frankly whether or not 
McBee can help you. Or write us. 
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This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 
With your present personnel, without costly in- 
Stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 
the pre-coded holes along the edges make this 
card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data ... classify it... file 
it... find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 
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So 
Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Lid., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can. 
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Yomtnation Glank 
Entries for “AMERICA’S PACEMAKER OFFICES” 


(100 of America’s Best Offices) 


Your Last 
Chance! 


NTHUSIASM for the search 
for America’s 100 best offices 


seems to have run away with a 


Rules 
Every office nominated for inclusion on the list of 


AMERICA’S PACEMAKER OFFICES must be the office of a 
well-rated, well-managed company, in a legitimate busi- 
ness, established long enough to be ‘well seasoned.” 


couple of people. 
Along with many other nomina- 
tions were two recent ones that 


nominated offices in Hawaii and 


. Offices nominated may be housed in private office build- 
ings, or in rented quarters. Where housed in rented 
quarters consider only the office equipment, furnishings, 
and operation. Do not count against the office any poor 
conditions existing in the building which the owner of the 
office cannot control. 


. Offices nominated should be checked for: 


Canada. The rules of the search 
the 
United States and, since Hawaii 
isn’t yet the forty-ninth state, 
these two nominations had to be 


limit selections to those in 


rejected. Enthusiasm for investi- 
gating the offices in Hawaii and 
Canada ran rather high among 
AMERICAN Busryess staff members, 
in spite of the rules. One staff 
member was optimistically check- 
ing some Honolulu travel folders 


A. Modern, efficient machines, furniture, systems, and 
equipment. 


. High level, efficient lighting. 
before the nomination was rejected. 

With the closing date rapidly 
approaching, nominations continue 
to flow in at a steady pace. Vir- 


. Neat, orderly, streamlined arrangement. 
. Ventilation, heating, cooling, air conditioning. 


. Low employee turnover resulting from modern, fair, 
broad-gauged employee relations policies. tually every section of the country 
is represented, and there is appar- 


. Their efficiency as a whole. One efficient, well-equip- ently no preponderance of nomi- 


ped department will not be enough to win a place on 
the final list. 


- More than mere physical equipment, which, no mat- 


nations for big-city offices. 
Some of the offices nominated 
have already had some preliminary 





As_ staff members 
cover various parts of the country 


ter how nearly perfect, does not necessarily create a investigation. 
well-run office. Nominate only offices which are well or- 
ganized, well managed, and are a real credit to the 
business served. Each company nominated must have 


a stable profit record. 


HOW FINAL CHOICE WILL BE MADE: From the nominations 
received, visits and check-ups will be made by the staff of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS Magazine to determine the final listing 
of America’s Pacemaker Offices. Listing will be published 
January 1951, with descriptions, photographs, and data about 
the offices selected. Deadline for entries is August 1, 1950. 


in search of interesting editorial 
material, they also visit any offices 
in the area that have been nomi- 
nated so far. 

As staff 


members realize that in some of 


nominations flow in, 
their investigations they will be 
retracing steps. Many offices that 
have been named have already been 
featured in the magazine. In one 
case, a person supported his choice 
by including a story AMERICAN 
Tear off here and return to AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. Bustyess ran on that smoothly 
functioning office. Other 
have included pamphlets, letters, 
and photographs to give weight to 
their selections. 

Hundreds of 
already in, and there isn’t much 
time before the deadline for entries 
—August 1. If you haven’t al- 


people 


I nominate the company below as having one of ‘“‘America’s 


Pacemaker Offices’’ in a a 
(Give city or area covered) nominations are 


Name of Company 


Name of Office Executive 


ready mailed your selection, this 


i i i i i i i i i i ii il i hl i i ii i i lh bb bbb bn bn bbb bn bb bb i i dn i bd dn in Dn dp bp bp ip pp pp hh he 


Address 


is vour last chance! 
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Announcing 


My HARD-HITTING SOUND-SLIDEFILMS TO ME 
SALESMEN DO A CREATIVE, AGGRESS 
SELLING JOB AGAINST COMPETITE 


featuring 


~ f ace 


~ j 4 oF PRICK Ks 


There is a real need today for down-to-earth, practical sound-slide- au 7 Ap 
films for training salesmen. Many men have never had the experience or, Ss 
of selling against competition. Others have forgotten how to “get i. 

in there and bleed all over the carpet.” As Fortune said in a recent PUKE Youp 
article: “. .. the most serious shortage is the shortage of creative /2) LLL Md 
salesmanship.” 


How Dick Borden Can Help Your Salesmen 


Most executives know Dick Borden. Either they have heard him 
speak or have seen the famous Borden and Busse sales films so popular 
before the war. Now Dartnell and Borden have joined forces to 
produce six new sound-slidefilms for use in your sales training pro- 
gram, at your sales meeting or convention. They are hard-hitting, 
realistic, and powerful—keyed to today’s conditions, not prewar. 


More Than Six Hundred Companies Have Subscribed! 


Released only eleven weeks ago, more than six hundred companies 
are using the new Dartnell-Borden films to raise the sights of their 
salesmen and get over to them the kind of creative, aggressive 
selling techniques they need to win orders against stiffening 
competition. 


A Complete Packaged Kit — Ready for Use. 

The complete Dartnell-Borden “SELLING AGAINST RESIST- 
ANCE” sales training kit comes ready for immediate use. It includes 
six fifteen minute sound-slidefilms and recordings plus a compre- 
hensive Meeting Guide with suggestions for tying the films in with 
your product or business. The films can be shown on any regular 
sound-slidefilm projector such as the Operadio, Illustravox, or 
Soundview. The subscription price for the complete set is $225.00. 


Write or Wire Today for Full Details and Script Outlines 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


a 4666 Ravenswood Avenue «+ Chicago 40, Illinois 
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A Big Business Built on Small Orders 


(Continued from page 9) 


nuts. And they were sold to the 
merchant in bulk, which meant 
that he had to weigh out a nickel’s 
worth every time he made a sale. 

Huston obtained a patent on a 
narrow glassine, or wax paper, bag 
“long enough to extend beyond the 
width of the hand, and small 
enough to go into a human 
mouth.” 

It was obvious that it would be 
suicide to sell any customer a large 
supply of salted peanuts, and have 
them go stale before they were sold 
to a consumer. The entire success 
of the plan seemed to depend on 
maintaining fresh stocks of mer- 
chandise on the retail counters—so 
fresh that it would be practically 
impossible for any customer ever 
to buy Tom’s Toasted Peanuts 
and find them stale. 

Around this idea was developed 
the plan of selling only a week’s 
supply, replacing the stocks week- 
ly, and collecting for the merchan- 
dise at the time of sale. 

The method was a success from 
the start. At first the glass jars 
were set on counters, often near the 
cash register, or at some other 
“hot” spot where the greatest num- 
ber of consumers would see them. 
But the glass jars were pushed 
aside, put back on shelves, or be- 
hind other merchandise. Then a 
way was developed to anchor the 
glass jar in a good spot on the 
counter. 

All through its 25 years the 
Tom Huston Peanut Company 
has maintained constant study and 
research on counter devices and 
dispensers; it now has about 25 
different display or counter sales 
aids. The glass Tom’s Toasted 
Peanuts jars are furnished to the 
wholesale distributors without 
charge. All the other display items 
are sold, and each distributor de- 
cides, and through ex- 
perience, just which type of 
counter device is most successful at 


learns 


a given location. 
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Some distributors have even set 
up their own home workshops 
where they build display equipment 
for special locations where needed 
or justified. Practically all items 
sold by the distributors of Tom’s 
products are impulse items, and 
sales are governed almost wholly 
by the prominence of the display 
obtained for them. 

Another keystone of the opera- 
tion is maintaining freshness of the 
merchandise. At one time the com- 
pany agreed to deliver to chain- 
store warehouses. This was dis- 
continued when complaints began 
coming in from consumers that 
the merchandise was not fresh. In- 
vestigation revealed that the mer- 
chandise was occasionally held too 
long in warehouses, and reached 
the stores too late. To avoid all 
this, deliveries are now made direct 
to each store. Complaints of stale 
merchandise are negligible, for 
Tom Huston salesmen can easily 
control this factor with their 
weekly visits. 

In some states the distributors 
of Tom’s products are the largest 
distributors of certain widely 
known candy brands. Here again 
the company’s plan which enables 
the distributors to deliver a small 
order direct to a retail outlet is the 
reason. The traditional way of 
distribution, with a salesman tak- 
ing the order, sending it to a 
wholesale which packs, 
ships, and bills the merchandise, is 
too expensive for many small mer- 
chants whose orders are too small 
to be profitable. 

Several different plans enable 
the company to build an organiza- 
tion of wholesale distributors to fit 
the needs of each territory. Some 


house 


distributors operate only one 
truck. But there are also many 
who operate a number of trucks, 
depending on the 
the distributor’s 
capital. In Houston, 


Texas, for instance, the distribu- 


the number 
territory and 
available 


tor owns 33 trucks, has a full-time 
sales manager, 4 supervisors, and 
a full-time truck maintenance man. 

The whole plan is flexible enough 
so that an opportunity is offered 
to men of varying degrees of 
financial abiiity. Actually, it puts 
a man into a business from which 
he can expect a fair return on his 
investment and his effort. 

The company manufactures a 
number of peanut candy products, 
but only a limited number of 
chocolate candies, and these only 
during the winter months. The 
management prefers to sell items 
made by other specialists rather 
than attempt to produce candy 
items unless there is enough volume 
on an item to keep a production 
line going regularly. The weather 
in Columbus would require a wholly 
air-conditioned plant to produce 
chocolate successfully the year 
around, and special storage and 
shipping facilities which would 
only duplicate facilities offered by 
other manufacturers. 

Walter A. Richards, the presi- 
dent, was formerly city manager 
in Columbus, Georgia, then held 
the same position at Daytona, 
Florida. He was brought into the 
company early to organize its 
financial affairs, and to supervise 
its expansion. He tells about going 
to New York in 1928, where he ob- 
tained $400,000 financing from 
Lehmann Brothers the same week 
that the same financial house 
financed the sale of Cheek-Neal 
(Maxwell House Coffee) to Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation for ap- 
proximately $42 million. Mr. 
Richards felt like a rather small 
operator then, but the business 
has grown to the point where sales 
are running about $10 million a 
year on Tom’s own products 
processed at the big plant in Co- 
lumbus, plus another $10 million 
on products it sells to the energetic 
wholesale distributors from other 
manufacturers. 
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If you do not use to full advantage 


every foot of space in your 
office, showroom, warehouse or One sure way to control these factors—the way many far- 
sighted businesses are doing today—is through a Space 


factory, it may be costing you a Utilization Program by Exasco. 


great deal more than you realize. 
ded , . Some part of this program can fit your needs and answer 
Improper space utilization in your tumediate guoliivne: 
your present or proposed new Long-range space planning 
location means “hidden” costs — Functional layouts 


fanee in cial nd desient Decoration and modernization 
om Ha S Lighting—ventilation—acoustical treatment 


efficiency, unusable areas and Planning and supervising alterations or construction 
unnecessary maintenance costs. Building and space operation and maintenance 


With a broad background of experience, EBasco special- 
ists can perform these services for any department in your 
company—or for your company as a whole. 
Whether you have a problem involving a large or small 
amount of space call Enasco. You’re assured of a dollar- 
oe comer saving solution—one that is right for your staff—right for 


your business! Get in touch with us today. No obligation 
of EBASCOE C Ds for preliminary discussions, of course. 


*ty ws” Write Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
ee cons? Dept. R, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Appraisal Design & Insurance Research 
Construction & Pensions Sales 


Budg & 
= saan Rinnen rte EBASCO SERVI 
Business Industrial Modernization Systems & 


Studies Relations Purchasing 
Consulting Inspection Rates & Taxes INCORPORATED 
one Siping Mle Toots New Yor«k + CHIcaco . Wasuincton, D.C. 
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Mail System Saves Day at Standard Oil 


(Continued from page 11) 


employee can be trained for this 
work very quickly, so the pro- 
motions do not affect the quality 
of the messenger service materially. 

4. From 10 to 30 minutes are 
saved in the handling of each tele- 
gram, and a receipt system as- 
sures deliveries to the right person. 

5. Outbound mail is picked up 
every hour by messengers, and con- 
gestion in the central mailroom at 
closing time is minimized. 

Before going into an explana- 
tion of how these improvements 
were achieved, the Standard Oil 
building should be described. It is 
a 19-story structure, and the com- 
pany occupies 15 complete floors 
and has some employees on 2 other 
floors. The central mailroom, for- 
merly on the seventeenth floor, is 
now on the eleventh floor. Of the 
building’s 12 elevators, half of 
them serve floors 1 to 11, and the 
other half are express from 1 to 11 
and then operate locally on the 
upper floors. The central mail- 
room, therefore, is in an ideal spot, 
since endless elevator changing is 
no longer necessary as was the 
case when the room was on the 
seventeenth floor. Above and below 
the central mailroom are smaller 
mailrooms on each floor, serving 
as headquarters for the floor 
messengers. 

To facilitate sorting of mail, 
Standard Oil designed its own bins, 
and the initial sorting is done by 
floors. Another step is added with 
the new system, and the mail is 
further broken down in the central 
mailroom so that it can be de- 
livered right to the individual 
executive’s desk. 

A large part of the success of 
Standard Oil’s new system is a 
regular schedule followed by all 
people connected with the mail de- 
partment. The floor messengers 
report to the central mailroom 
every hour, and inner office mail 
is, therefore, delivered within the 
hour. Mail at the post office is 
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picked up six times daily, and 
three trips daily are made to the 
Chicago sales office. These trips 
are timed so that company mail 
is on the proper desk within a 
short time of its arrival at the 
general offices. The first mail in 
the morning arrives at Standard 
Oil 15 minutes before the general 
office employees start to work, and 
it is delivered a few minutes after 
they have begun work. 

It was mentioned earlier that 
the company’s new smooth-running 
messenger service was made pos- 
sible by a remodeling program that 
permitted whatever changes were 
necessary for the success of the 
system. The remodeling program 
also was responsible for some 
other improvements. 

One change was the grouping 
of related offices into more efficient 
arrangements. For example, the 
medical department used to be on 
the thirteenth floor, and the em- 


ployment department was on the 
fifth. Job applicants were first di- 
rected to the fifth floor for inter- 
were 


those who 
directed to the 


viewing, and 
accepted 
thirteenth floor for physical ex- 
aminations. It was necessary, of 


were 


course, to change elevators at the 
eleventh floor. What happened was 
that many potentially good em- 
ployees never reached the medical 
department. They may have con- 
fused their directions and become 
discouraged enough to give up, or 
they may have figured it just 
wasn’t worth the trouble. At any 
rate, Standard Oil lost plenty of 
good applicants during the early 
postwar period when good workers 
were scarcer than they are now. 

In the remodeling program, all 
that had to be done was to place 
these two departments closer to 
each other. They now are on the 
fifth floor, and lost applicants are 
a thing of the past. 

Another example of the coordi- 
nation of departments is the manu- 


facturing department. The offices 
of the chief executives of this de- 
partment located on_ the 
nineteenth floor. Continued expan- 


were 


sion and lack of additional space 
on the nineteenth floor had _ re- 
sulted in the scattering of various 
units of this department to the 
sixteenth, fifteenth, fifth, and third 
floors. All units are now located 
on one floor. 

Another idea that was developed 
and carried out in Standard Oil’s 
remodeling program was that of 
utilizing space at the banks of 
floor. This 
space—as is true in most com- 
panies today—formerly was just 
a waiting area; there was no at- 
tempt to make it attractive. 

Standard Oil now has decorated 
these 


elevators on each 


and furnished several of 
large elevator areas and made 
them into beautiful 
lobbies. When a person gets off the 
elevator on certain floors now, he 
carpet. Com- 


reception 


steps onto a soft 
fortable chairs and sofas are there 
when waiting is necessary, and a 
pretty receptionist sits behind a 
modern desk. Plants add color to 
some of the lobbies. Besides making 
a better impression on visitors, the 
new lobbies make use of space that 
heretofore went only for idle 
waiting. 

Standard Oil’s remodeling pro- 
gram has extended over a period of 
3 years, and the company had a 
chance to do some experimenting. 
In the tabulating department, for 
example, one room was remodeled 
some months ago and the ceiling 
was acoustically treated to cut 
down the noise. When the tab ma- 
chines began operation, it was 
found that the sound ceilings 
helped, but there still seemed room 
for improvement. By the time the 
third tab room was completed, 
Standard Oil had used walls and 
ceiling that were acoustically 
treated, and noise wasn’t much of 
a problem any more. 
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Whatever your figuring job is 
Monroe makes the model to do it 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 
NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic hos just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
oll your general business figure work. 


“One lump or two ?” 
Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD | Operators rave about the 

effortiess speed of Rhythm-add, give 

T ° : ° i? credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
When it comes to figuring which of these eeuh ondatntaeedmaaatiads 


Sahara station wagons is preferable, we'll confess 

even a Monroe won't help. But for every 

other figuring or accounting problem, we'll shout this fact 
from camel, horse, or piggy-back: Monroe’s your 


answer! For simplicity, for efficiency—yes, even for 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
thet hondles several kinds of jobs. Like 


by the beard of the Prophet, whatever your figure need, cll Monroet, its “Velvet Touch" is one rea- 
son operators who know prefer Monroe. 


comfort! And that, Effendi, goes for all figure problems. For 


Monroe makes the model to meet it. Z 
*VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe s matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-treined 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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He Turned Down Order for 5,000 Items 


(Continued from page 13) 


on the payroll of the International 
Harvester Company as a full- 
fledged installation man, and doing 
well at it for $40 a month. His 
sole trouble was in convincing 
farmers that he was old enough to 
do a competent job. 

Mr. White’s only formal educa- 
tion was a short technical course 
at the Kentucky State University. 
By the time he was 18, he was 
chief engineer for an Ohio tractor 
manufacturer; and, at 20, a pro- 
duction expert in the Detroit auto- 
motive industry, helping develop 
the nation’s first assembly lines. In 
the process, he took out more than 
100 patents. Many of his inven- 
tions are still in use in Detroit, 
among them a revolutionary meth- 
od for fitting bearings. 

Chicago was the next stop. Here 
Mr. White designed several auto- 
matic oil burners which amassed 
him a fortune, and in 1930 he re- 
tired from business and moved to 
Connecticut. 

A friend phoned him in the fall 
of that year and asked him to go 
skeet shooting at a nearby club. 
Mr. White had not fired a gun in 
15 years, but he accepted—and 
broke the club record. Still, 
though, he was annoyed because 
he had to use several different shot- 
guns to do it. He decided, then 
and there, to see why one gun could 
not have done the trick. 

Digging into the problem, he 
found that the first shotguns in- 
vented straight cylinder 
bored, with no choke at all. They 
scattered their shot over so wide 
an area that a rabbit, 40 yards 


were 


from the hunter, could sneer back 
at him with impunity. 

Mr. White tried to devise a 
gadget which could make a multi- 
purpose firearm out of any single- 
barreled shotgun. He got the idea 
for an adjustable 
Christmas Eve, 1930. 

He showed the first model to 
the executives of one of the na- 


choke on 
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tion’s biggest firearms companies. 

“Throw it away,” he says they 
counseled him. They felt that the 
design was unsound, that it could 
never be efficiently manufactured, 
and finally that no one would 
purchase it. 

It took Mr. White 6 years to 
get the kinks out of his Poly 
Choke. He started mass produc- 
tion in 1938, designing all his own 
machine tools and dies, and con- 
verting an abandoned textile mill, 
100 years old, into his conception 
of the ideal factory. He laid out 
the plant along Detroit 
making sure that there was not a 
wasted inch of space nor need for 


lines, 


one extra step. 

As workers, he chose completely 
inexperienced Polish people from 
farms, many of them gray-haired 
women. 

“But these people can’t handle 
such complicated machinery,” his 
friends in the arms industry ad- 
monished him. By now, he recalls, 
they were totally convinced of his 
madness. 

“Wait and see,” Mr. 


answered. 


White 


Personally, he taught scores of 
farmers how to work his machines 
the way he wanted them worked. 

“They turned out better than 
experienced mechanics,” he main- 
tains. “None of them had bad work 
habits to unlearn.” 

With 55 of these former field 
hands working for him, Mr. White 
now produces 1,000 Poly Chokes 
a week, an output which, he says, 
allows him to ship all orders within 
his 24-hour deadline. He will not 
tolerate any backlog of orders. 

“A backlog of orders,” he holds, 
“is like a bomb ticking away in 
your plant. It can be canceled in 
30 seconds, leaving you with a 
warehouse full of raw material 
and a factory full of high-priced 
labor. It’s an admission that a 
manufacturer cannot handle his 


primary job—production.” 


To sustain worker output, Mr. 
White has instituted a profit- 
sharing scheme under which last 
year he turned back to his em- 
ployees 36 per cent of his profits. 
He distributes “dividends” quar- 
terly. For an average 3-month 
period, this amounts to a 42 per 
cent wage increase. 

Through his profit-sharing 
plan, Mr. White says he has cut 
labor turnover to a point where 
it is almost negligible. 

“Some people call my scheme 
wacky,” he remarks, “but, by 
golly, I only lose a worker now 
through marriage or death.” 

Of all things Mr. White has 
done at Poly Choke, he is proudest 
of an invasion he made into the 
real-estate field. Just before the 
war, he tried to purchase outright 
the site of his factory. Its owner 
refused to sell it to him unless he 
bought his other local holdings— 
71 houses, 13 garages, 40 acres 


of land in lots, plus the municipal 


waterworks system comprising a 
24-acre reservoir and 2 miles of 
cast-iron water mains—in short, 
just about everything in Tariff- 
ville (pop. 1,316). 

“Don’t take it, Field,’ Mr. 
White’s friends advised. “You'll 
never get your money out.” 

“You’re wrong,” said White. “I 
can’t lose.” 

He bought it all. He then offered 
the houses for sale to his employees 
at cost, and they leaped at the 
chance. The rest of the holdings he 
arranged to sell at a profit—to 
local businessmen. 

But he ran into a snag. The 
banks refused to lend his workers 
and the others sufficient money to 
finance the deal. 

Furious, Mr. White threatened 
to establish his own bank. He even 
set carpenters to work renovating 
a building for this purpose. That 
was enough for the bankers, and 
they agreed to make the loans so 
that the deal could go through. 
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Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, 
Chief...here is your desk 











Model Waker... 


World’s foremost line of metal desks 


HIS Mode-Maker executive 

type metal desk — with its mist 
green Velvoleum top and its warm 
gray finish with anodized aluminum 
trim and bases—is truly the desk of 
distinction. Its top, 80 by 42 inches, 
has a generous curved overhang on 
three sides—ideal for patient, client 
or business conferences. Drawers 
r-o-l-l in and out at the slightest 
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touch. The design is beautiful and 
the desk is packed with modern, 
practical conveniences. Mode-Maker 
shouts “Quality” at the first glance 
and it is the kind of quality that will 
last a lifetime. 

Write for a booklet showing the 
complete line of Mode-Maker desks. 
The General Fireproofing Company, 
Department B-19, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


© GF Co. 160 








How Public Address System Speeds Orders 


(Continued from page 15) 


to transmit requisitions immedi- 
ately to different parts of the 
warehouse where various candies 
were stored. If this could be ac- 
complished, then the whole ware- 
house could work on one order at 
a time, and cases from various 
aisles would funnel from the end- 
less belt to the loading dock, auto- 
matically consolidated at the point 
of delivery. 

A telephonic 
system was one solution, but 
Brach had heard that Western 
Electric was making great prog 
ress with a new electronic baby 


communications 


called the public-address system. 
Western 
partment was summoned, and a 


Electric’s research de- 
few months later the system was 
installed and working like a charm. 
At a central point, Brach placed a 
microphone manned by a “caller.” 
Each order, read by the caller into 
relayed 
warehouse via 


the microphone, was 
throughout — the 
sound boxes that looked like old- 
fashioned phonograph horns. 

Thus, an order consisting of a 
dozen or more items would be 
placed on the carrier belt instantly 
by men located at strategic points 
throughout the warehouse. Five 
cases of circus peanuts? The 
loader spotted near circus peanuts 
would hear the call, and five cases 
would be flopped onto the belt. 

This basic system, now installed 
in’ Brach’s 64,000-square-foot 
shipping department and improved 
through use of modern communica- 
tions equipment, is still serving 
the company and its customers 
efficiently. 

Key to its success is the handling 
of stencils and the elaborate sys- 
tem of checking. It works this way: 

A trucker, calling for an order, 
backs his trailer to a loading dock 
and goes to the chauffeurs’ room 
where he identifies himself and the 
order he wants to pick up. The 
order, received and processed a 
day or more previously, is marked 
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with the loading dock number and 
is sent, together with a previously 
cut address stencil, to the caller 
by messenger. The caller reads the 
list of items into his microphone, 
and as the first packing case passes 
him on the conveyor belt the stencil 
is placed atop it. 

This serves as a signal to the 
stencil cutter a short distance 
ahead. The box carrying the sten- 
cil, and all boxes following it, until 
a new stencil appears, are to be 
addressed with that stencil. 

While the cases are being sten- 
ciled, the order form is rushed 
from the chief caller to a point 
farther down the line where are 
stationed a second caller and a 
checker. As the stenciled 
come through, the second caller- 


cases 


armed with an electronic counter 
for big-volume orders—sounds off 
the items and the checker tallies 
them against the order. Shortages 
or overages can thus be rectified 
immediately. 

Here, too, the stencil is a signal. 
Each time the second caller sees a 
stencil atop a box, he knows that is 
the last item in an order and that 
coming through 
marks the start of another order. 

Brach has eight truck-loading 


the next case 


Joseph W. LaBine 
is a former editor 
of the Publichers’ 
Auxiliary, weekly 
trade paper for 
the weekly and 
small daily press. 
He was also man- 
aging editor of 
Western News- 
paper Union Fea- 
tures, newspaper feature service pro- 
viding editorial material for 10,000 
small papers. His work has appeared 
in Saturday Evening Post and Kiwanis 
Magazine. Mr. LaBine became in- 
terested in the complex problems of 
materials storage and handling dur- 
ing World War II when, as part of his 
Army assignment to prepare detailed 
manuals, he wrote a comprehen- 
sive text on military depot operations. 


windows, each capable of accom- 
modating two trucks. Since each 
order carries a window number, 
it is no trick to pull the switch that 
deflects an order from the main 
belt to Window No. 2, for in- 
stance. And here is an extension 
belt that can be pulled right up to 
the front of the trailer truck, 
thereby reducing manhandling of 
merchandise to an absolute mini- 
mum. Here, too, is a mechanical 
counter which, by manual opera- 
tion, allows two cartons to pass 
out the loading window at one 
time. 

A 120-case order? When it’s all 
loaded the counter will show that 
120 cases have passed over the 
belt ! 

Some estimate of the system’s 
efficiency can be given in the fact 
that Brach can handle 120 orders 
an hour—and the department has 
loaded as many as 1,800 cartons 
in one hour during peak seasons! 

All of it doesn’t necessarily go 
on trucks because Brach also has 
an extension belt leading to a rail- 
road siding for carload shipments. 
Increasingly, however, both rail- 
roads and trucking lines are using 
trucks to pick up consignments at 
the warehouse, hauling them to 
terminals for final loading and 
shipment. Nowadays, Brach fig- 
ures 75 per cent of its candies reach 
retailers via truck. Thirty years 
ago, 25 per cent would have been 
a liberal estimate. 

For each carton shipped out, 
another must begin its journey 
from one of Brach’s warehouses. 

Tonight, while _ the 
room is closed down, gaping holes 


shipping 


among the stacks of cartons will 
be filled in. Armed with “move” 
tickets telling them which aisle on 
which floor of which warehouse 
holds replacement stock, workmen 
will move in new candies to keep the 
conveyor belts busy tomorrow— 
and to satisfy America’s sweet 
tooth a few days later! 
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Why Stores Are Leaning 
Toward Self-Service 


LOS ANGELES retail execu- 

tive recently said that his store 
has fewer salespeople but that 
these few have to be top notch. 

Many stores have undoubtedly 
cut down on their sales staff, but 
plenty of people in the retailing 
field (and some of those en the 
other side of the counter) will dis- 
agree that the remaining sales 
clerks are top notch. In fact, some- 
one recently quoted a chain-store 
executive as saying that he no 
longer needed people to sell ; all he 
needed was a small nucleus of em- 
ployees to answer questions, keep 
plenty of merchandise on display, 
and make change. 

The executive 
much of his merchandise was pre- 
sold through advertising when the 
customer entered the store and 
that impulse buying with open dis- 
plays would take care of numerous 
other sales. He apparently feels 
that the day of the high-pressure 
retail salesperson is over. 

Another factor in the decline of 
the retail salesman is that of coin- 
machine merchandising. An indi- 
vidual today can drop a coin in a 
slot and get hose, handkerchiefs, 
and other standard items. He can 
get his shoes shined by machine, 
and he can buy sandwiches and hot 
dogs electronically heated, from 
machines. And, of course, he can 
find numerous vending machines 
when he wants candy or soda pop. 
Until Clarence Saunders’ “Kee- 
doozle” in Memphis went bankrupt 
recently, a housewife could buy 
most of her groceries by turning a 
key in a slot. 

The coin-machine merchandising 
naturally must be tied in with self- 
service. The failure of the Kee- 
doozle indicated that women 
don’t want complete machine dis- 
pensing of food—or, at least, that 


inferred that 
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they aren’t 
Mechanical 
women’s wear has proved unsatis- 
factory in several big department 
stores. Filene’s in Boston reaped 
plenty of publicity from an instal- 


ready for it yet. 


dispensing of some 


lation of several robot salesmen, 
but actual sales were disappoint- 
ing. The same type machines had 
already been tried and thrown out 
by J. L. Hudson in Detroit. 
Several years ago, according to 
a story by a coin-machine expert, 
Franklin D. 


Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 


Roosevelt and his 


Morgenthau, backed a vending ma- 
chine that dispensed candy. The 
300-pound gadget had a record 
mechanism that produced such 
pleasantries as “Thank you” when 
the candy was ejected from the 
machine. The invention failed, and 
the bulky machines took up ware- 
house space that was sorely needed 
at the time. Coin-machine experts 
say this particular gadget pushed 
the industry back 10 years. 
Harvey Carr, editor and pub- 
lisher of Coin Machine Journal, 
will tell you that coin-machine 
manufacturers can make a dis- 
anything 
Christmas trees to toys, but the 


penser to sell from 
machine would be tremendously 
big and wouldn’t make any profits. 
He will also tell you that any 
product of standard size and 
quality can be sold by machine. 
These manufacturers envision the 
day when the country will be 
dotted with roadside stands that 
employ no salespeople. Instead, a 
hungry or thirsty driver merely 
drops his money in the proper slot 
and receives whatever food or 
drink he wants. 

Coin-machine makers also look 
to the day when stores will be sell- 
ing merchandise 24 hours a day. 
Machines in front of the stores 


will offer goods for sale after the 
stores have closed. This idea is now 
in use at Lewis and Conger, New 
York housewares and appliance 
store. After the doors are closed 
for the day, a customer can speak 
into a recorder in the window and 
give his order, which will then be 
delivered the following day. A 
quarter must be inserted to start 
the recording—on the premise 
that pranksters won’t give fake 
orders if it costs them 25 cents. 
The quarter will be credited to the 
final order. 

In support of their beliefs, coin- 
machine manufacturers point to 
England, which is much more 
gadget-minded when it comes to 
merchandising than the United 
States. Reason for England’s 
preference for mechanical sales- 
men is probably its strict curfew 
of 7 p.m. for all stores. The British 
can’t stop at the corner drugstore 
for soda pop in the evening, and 
there are no shopping nights as we 
know them in America. Machines, 
therefore, naturally go over in 
England, particularly after 7 p.m. 
when no stores are open. 

More and more stores in 
America, however, are tending to- 
ward self-service. The idea was 
given impetus during the war when 
a shortage of help necessitated 
customers _ still 
seem to prefer the idea in certain 
fields. Chain groceries are the 
strongest exponent of self-service 
merchandising, although 5-and-10- 
cent stores are leaning more and 
more upon the plan. Wieboldt’s 
new department store in Evanston, 
Ill., is pleased with the customer 


self-service, but 


reception to the self-service plan 
in its housewares section. In this 
section, there are even separate 
check-out counters for charge and 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Any competent employee may be trained 
to operate the Davidson Dual. . . can help 
you beat the high cost of printing in your 
Handles all types of forms, 

. in black 
by offset 


own office. 
bulletins, advertising material . 
or color...line or halftone... 
or relief reproduction. 


See what the Davidson Dual can mean in 
vour office...or in the hands of your 
printer. Write today! 


Davidson 


Qual OUPLICATOR 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
1036-42 West Adams St. . 


wg) A 
BEAUTIFUL — 
BELNONT HARBOR 


Supervised by SECURITIES SERVICE CORP, 4 


mec BELMONT 


Belmont and Sheridan, Chicago, 14 
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Ford’s Payroll System 
Cuts Manual Work 


(Continued from page 17) 


operate until the card goes down. 
If, when the operator punches the 
keys to print the check, the amount 
on it will bring the employee’s 
earnings for the year to more than 
$3,000, a green light goes on and 

warning the 
deduct Social 
than that 


a buzzer sounds, 
operator not to 
Security tax on more 
amount. 

A fanfold check register sheet, 
151% by 12 inches, in the left end 
of the payroll machine is printed 
as a byproduct when writing the 
payroll checks and posting the 
earnings record cards. This regis- 
ter goes to payroll accounting 
after 
payroll journal entries are made 
from it, 


a run is completed, and the 


after which it goes to 
general accounting for its general 
ledger. 

If the operator makes a mistake 
in reading the proper line on the 
earnings and deductions chart, or 
if she punches a wrong key while 
copying the line, the machine will 
not operate when she inserts the 
next check. The erroneous amount 
is printed on the register sheet in 
red, hence she can readily discover 
the error by consulting it. She then 
check, 
and continues until she 
that run, after 
which she prints another check 


lays aside the clears her 
machine, 


has completed 


correctly in place of it, whereupon 
the total on the register sheet is 
adjusted. 

The payroll machine accumu- 
lates totals of all items printed 
on it. 

After being printed on the pay- 
roll machines, checks go to ad- 
dress-writing machines for signa- 
ture, foremen’s 
check sheets, and are delivered to 
the foremen who in turn hand them 
to the employees on the job. 


are grouped by 


No check protector is used in 
writing the amount on the check. 
The payroll machine prints the 


amount in two ‘places on it; in 
large figures in the center and in 
small figures on the same line at 
the right. Both figures are 
ceded by 
word “and” 


pre- 
several stars and the 
is printed between the 
dollars and cents figures in the 
center, while a decimal point is 
used in the amount printed at the 
right. 


which sinks into fiber of paper. 


Machine ink is acid type 


Checks are numbered serially and 
a payroll machine number is 
printed on them by the machine. 
Special Ford paper is used. 

The perforated earnings state- 
ment attached to the check lists 
the number of hours worked, gross 
deductions and what 


they are for (indicated by sym- 


earnings, 


bols), net pay, and pay ending 
date. 

Speed of the new payroll ma- 
(NCR Model 149) is about 
that of the 
they replaced at 
The difference is—and it is 
big difference—that the 
new machines eliminate nearly all 


chines 
the same as older 
models which 


Ford. 


a very 


manual operations and they insure 
they 
operate if the operator makes a 


accuracy because won’t 


mistake while posting on them. 





Office Woes 


In Summer 


N executive was bemoaning his 

summer troubles at lunch one 
day recently. He wasn’t complain- 
ing because of a business slump— 
in fact, his sales at the time were 
higher than the year before. His 
troubles were traced to his office 
workers, who always seemed to be 
thinking about their vacations or 
were away on them. There was one 
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bottleneck after another, and the 
executive was dreaming of Labor 
Day when vacations would be over. 

This man’s lunch companion 
happened to be in a somewhat 
similar line of business, but his 
pffice apparently functioned as 
efficiently in summer as in winter. 
The solution was revealed as one 
of organization. Vacations were 
staggered, and when one person 
was away her work was shared by 
several others. 

There are numerous other ways 
to keep office production on an even 
keel during vacations. Ted Manske, 
of The Pure Oil Company, said 
that he finds few problems brought 
on by vacationing office workers. 
When a male office worker takes 
his vacation, other employees in 
his department absorb his duties. 
In departments where large num- 
bers of stenographers, typists, 
and Comptometer operators are 
grouped together, it is fairly easy 
for girls to double up and handle 
another girl’s job for 2 weeks. In 
smaller departments, outside help 
is usually added from a service 
organization. Pure Oil might have 
to hire about three stenographers 
and one or two Comptometer 
operators. 

To cut down on summer office 
bottlenecks, Pure Oil permits em- 
ployees to take their vacations 
any time during the year. June, 
July, and August are still the most 
popular months, but enough em- 
ployees are away during colder 
months to level the load. 

Kraft Foods Company reports 
little piled up work because of 
summer vacationers. For one 
thing, most of the office workers 
have been at the company for 
several years, and they are so fa- 
miliar with the business that they 
can handle other jobs when neces- 
sary. Too, workers generally 
schedule their vacations during 
the latter part of the month when 
there isn’t so much of a rush. 
Kraft uses office workers from 
outside service organizations when 
necessary, and one girl will often 
be trained on two jobs so that she 
can be shifted as the work requires. 
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Whether you have a lot of mail, or a little 
...every office can now afford a postage meter. 


® The postage meter prints postage directly 
on the envelope, the exact postage you need 
for any kind of mail...printsa dated postmark 
and (optional) your own small advertisement 
... handles parcel post, too. 

® The meter holds any amount of postage, 
protects it from loss and theft at all times... 
records postage used and available. 

® Larger Pitney-Bowes models, electrically 
operated, stamp and seal mail at high speed. 
® The new DM, the desk model, little larger 
than a telephone...is hand operated, and has 
a slot for moistening envelope flaps. 


® Call the nearest PB office . . . or send the 
coupon below for illustrated booklet. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


© Postage Meter 


~*~ World’s leading makers of mailing machines... 
offices in 93 cities in the U. S. and Canada, 


Pitney-Bowes Inc 
2141 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn, 


Send illustrated booklet to: 


Name 





Firm 





Address 
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How to Develop Better Businesswomen 


(Continued from page 19) 


The first night was devoted to 
“Twenty-Nine Do’s and Don’ts 
for Business Girls,” with colored 
slides highlighting bosses’ pet 
peeves. Mrs. Redenbaugh pointed 
out characteristics that might 
stand in the way of promotion. 
She stressed business and social 
etiquette at the second meeting. 
Climax of this session was a movie 
on good telephone manners. 

Good grooming, health, and nu- 
trition came in for their share of 
attention the third night. The 
importance of good posture in 
preventing fatigue was explained. 
At the fourth gathering the topic 
was “What to say and how to say 
it.” Mrs. Redenbaugh offered sug- 
gestions for breaking the conver- 
sational ice. To learn what to say 
and how to say it in writing, the 
girls had a chance to hear Cy 
Frailey, business letter authority 
and editor of the Dartnell Better 
Letter Bulletin. 

At the final session, making the 
most of one’s appearance and hav- 
ing a well-planned wardrobe were 
discussed. After the usual question- 
and-answer period, the girls took 
a short test on the things they 
had learned. 

If any doubts about the results 
of the course were entertained, 
they were dispelled at the optional 
luncheon and fashion show held on 
the Saturday after the last class. 
About 370 poised, smartly dressed 
girls from Kimball Hall and Clear- 
ing gathered in the Terrace Casino 
Room of the Morrison Hotel. 
Eleven girls, previously selected 
from the group at a_ try-out, 
modeled clothes designed to see the 
businesswoman “around the clock.” 
Bonwit Teller supplied the clothes 
and the Elizabeth Arden salon 
styled the models’ hair and made 
them up for the show. 

Judging from the comments 
written by the girls and the letters 
from their employers, the course 
was a complete success. Mary 
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Ellen Mannefeld, personnel direc- 
tor, Peter Hand Brewery Com- 
pany, wrote that “You certainly 
may expect my wholehearted sup- 
port of the new Dartnell project. 
I only hope that all of our secre- 
taries will be able to attend Mrs. 
Redenbaugh’s course in the fall.” 

According to John H. Thode, 
personnel manager, Pullman Trust 
& Savings Bank, “Not only have 
we benefited from the course di- 
rectly through a more polished 
secretarial staff, but it was also 
a very good stimulant for em- 
ployee-employer relations, and we 
are glad to have been a part of 
this new project.” 

Barney M. Cox, of Rapid Copy 
Service, Inc., commented, “Our 


girls have benefited considerably 
from Mrs. Redenbaugh’s training 
. . . It is our sincere wish that 
this course be repeated in the near 
future so that some of our newer 
employees have the chance to 
attend.” 

With such encouragement, 
Dartnell will sponsor another 
course in Chicago and one in 
Milwaukee, beginning late in Sep- 
tember. Then Mrs. Redenbaugh 
will give the classes in New York 
and Philadelphia, starting near the 
end of October. 

After that, the course will be 
given in other cities wherever 
executives want “better business- 
women for a_ better 
world.” 


business 





Noise Cuts Efficiency 


ISE can cut down production 

in any according to 
medical experiments. It can keep 
us from operating at top efficiency, 
and it can bring about frayed 
nerves and indigestion. 

Dr. E. Lawrence Smith, famous 
neurologist, has determined that 
noise at a level of 60 decibels or 
more has a decided effect in ruining 
digestions. Decibels are easy to 
understand when comparisons are 


office, 


made. For example, an ordinary 
conversation averages 40 decibels. 
Normal noises in a business office 
will combine to create a noise that 
measures 50 decibels. A noisy office 
often hits 70 decibels. 

The rustle of leaves in a gentle 
breeze measures 18 decibels. A 
whisper 5 feet away amounts to 25 
decibels. That loud radio next door 
probably registers 65 decibels or 
more. An automobile horn blasted 
at you from a distance of 10 feet 
jumps the count to 120 decibels, 
hurts ear, and probably 
makes you angry. 


your 


Contrary to popular belief, we 
never completely adjust our physi- 
cal, mental, or nervous mechanisms 
to noise. No matter how familiar 
a repeated sound becomes, it never 
passes unheard. Even when asleep, 
we “hear” sounds entering our bed- 
rooms for they register on our 
minds and cause unnecessary men- 
tal activity. 

Occupational deafness is _be- 
coming more and more common. 
As our cities become noisier, 
there’s more deafness among road 
builders, bus and taxi drivers, 
printers, and traffic policemen. 
Organizations of employers and in- 
surance groups now are analyzing 
this hazard and are beginning to 
develop control techniques. 

Procedures include study by 
physicists of the actual and poten- 
tial noise levels in big industrial 
plants and a careful study of an 
employee’s hearing before he is as- 
signed to a section of a plant 
where noise is loud and continuous. 
Street noises are under study in 
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many of the large cities, with the 
Armour Research Foundation of 
the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology doing a very thorough 
study of Chicago street noises. 

There are heartening advances 
in the battle against noise; and 
factories, offices, stores, and homes 
are finding that noises can be sub- 
dued. Telephone and radio en- 
gineers have developed techniques 
which can show others how to cope 
with unwanted sound. Manufac- 
turers of office machines are re- 
ducing noises from their machines 
as much as possible, and various 
ceiling and wall materials are 
available that will minimize the 
clatter of machines considerably. 
Many companies realize the im- 
portance of quiet offices, and every 
step is being taken, in many cases, 
to keep noise down to a murmur. 

The Chinese realized long ago 
that noise can have a maddening 
effect on a person’s mind. They 
used a constant noise like the tick- 
ing of a clock to drive a prisoner 
out of his mind. 

Cities naturally have more noise 
problems than the smaller towns. 
Offices in a busy metropolitan area 
often have their windows wide open 
on warm summer days, and noises 
come in from streetcars, police- 
men’s whistles, automobile horns, 
and city busses. In addition to this 
hubbub, the offices have their own 
machines going and their own em- 
ployees creating noise. 

It is true that absolute quiet has 
an adverse effect on some people, 
but the man-made noises are more 
apt to bother a person than peace- 
ful quietness. 

Many cities are showing results 


You're in for a double surprise, 
actually, when you try Kodagraph 
Contact Paper—created by Kodak 
specifically for use in all types of 
contact photocopiers. 


(1) You'll see your letters, charts, 
drawings and other documents 
reproduced in dense photographic 
blacks, clean whites . . . sparkling 
photocopies that enhance the qual- 
ity of your work . . . that are easy to 
work with, mail, bind, or file. 


eco in your 
photocopy 
machine 


(2) You'll get your photocopies 
promptly ...with far less waste. 
That’s because Kodagraph Contact 
Paper has amazing uniformity and 
wide latitude. Your operator doesn’t 
have to take time out for trial-and- 
error exposures; isn’t hampered by 
split-second timing requirements. 


So next time order Kodagraph 
Contact Paper and see for your- 
self. It’s high in quality ...low 
in price. 


[XKedagraph Contac? Raper 


“‘THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IM THE OFFICE-COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 1 


Mail coupon for 
free booklet 


in their noise abatement drives. At 
San Francisco’s busiest corner, for 
example, the average decibel meas- 
urement is 79, while in 1936 the 
average was 86. Many businesses 
are aiming for the same results in 
their factories and offices, but 
many more apparently are little 
concerned with the nerves of their 
employees. It is little wonder that 
some companies have unhappy em- 
ployees, with the noisy surround- 
ings in the office. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing Reproduction” . . . your 
new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 
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For the finest in business equipment...look to Art Metal! | 
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This cut-away view of 
the new Art Metal 
Speed File shows the 
smooth lay-back 
action that automati- 
cally places file con- 
tents in easy refer- 
ence position. 


THE NEW 


rt Watal SPEED-F7/LE 


Filing takes less time—gains new 
efficiency and accuracy—with Art 
Metal's new Speed File. Auto- 
matic expansion at the back of 
and throughout each drawer—the 
latest feature in modern files — 
added to all of Art Metal’s famous 
file features make the new Speed 
File the outstanding value in 
its field 


With this new automatic fea- 


Art Natal 


——2— OS StCO 


ture, drawer contents slope back- 
ward a full 314 inches at top of 
file folders when drawer is opened. 
It provides more filing space — 
makes filing easier, simpler — 
finding faster 


Analyze and improve your files 
with Art Metal's "Simplified 
Filing Analysis’. Write today for 
your free copy to Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Art Metal 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 23) 


its use. These economies are 
definitely resulting from the fact 
that information is available in 
report form almost as soon as it 
was previously available in the 
form the 
printer. Monetary economies have 
resulted from this installation, too. 
Briefly stated, it can be seen that 
machines play an important part 
in Spalding’s office procedures. 
Basically, the office operations 
are divided into nine major de- 
partments, enabling management 
to break the office into 
specialized divisions and thus ob- 


it was to be sent to 


down 


tain the resulting economies. A 
department supervises 
each department. He, in turn, is 


assisted by a supervisor in control 


manager 


of each subdivision of his depart- 
ment. As an example, the stock 
control department is broken down 
into stock control and order serv- 
icing and purchasing. The cost 
department is broken down into 
cost analysis and payroll. All of 
these departments are under the 
jurisdiction of the secretary-con- 
troller and are in turn supervised 
by an office manager who is direct- 
ly responsible to the secretary- 
controller. 

Even with all that been 
accomplished so far, Spalding still 
feels that it is far from having 
reached the acme of perfection in 


has 


office economies. Therefore, man- 
agement makes a continuous re- 
view of procedures and results with 
the idea of making changes as soon 
as improvements are ready. Week- 
ly meetings are held, and systems 
and problems are discussed by de- 
partment heads and their assist- 
ants. These meetings, limited to 
an hour’s duration, result in a 
better all-round understanding of 
the interdepartmental routing of 
work. The gatherings succeed in 
bringing out constructive criti- 
cism and greater understanding. 
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Renting vs. 


Building 
Your Office 


July 1950 


To the many companies housed in downtown office buildings where 
traffic and long-travel time plays havoc with attendance, the idea of a 
private office away from congestion is intriguing. J. Ray McDermott & 
Company of Harvey, Louisiana, recently moved into its own 40- by 100- 
foot two-story building. The company reports costs considerably lower 
than first-class office space in skyscrapers. The office is modern, comfort- 
able in summer and winter, well lighted, and is bound to encourage good 
attendance, attract high-type employees. Many companies which have 
postponed construction of private office buildings, thinking that costs 
would come down, may be disappointed at the present upward trend in 
material and building costs. Authorities claim that costs will advance. 











Flower-bordered walks, well-kept lawn, plenty of light, air 
conditioning, and many other modern features of this 
small but modern private office building are in sharp con- 
trast with the dirt, noise, and crowded conditions of many 
downtown offices. It is in a New Orleans suburban town 








This is a section of one of the seven private offices in the new building near New Orleans. Equipped for conferences and 
directors’ meetings, the office is air conditioned, soundproofed, and furnished with Leopold wood desks and chairs 


Better Than Renting 


HEN the private offices of 
J. Ray McDermott & Com- 
pany, Inc., New Orleans engineers 
and general contractors, burned, 
the company took temporary of- 
fices on an old boat moored in the 
Mississippi River. 
Obviously, the boat was suitable 
only for emergency use. The ques- 


tion before the company was 


whether to take space in a large 
New Orleans office building, as 
many other contractors have done, 
or to build its own office. 


Its yards and warehouses are at 
Harvey, across. the 
river from New Orleans. Much of 
the company’s work is in connec- 


Louisiana, 
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tion with the oil industry, and 
Harvey is an important town for 
servicing the industry, especially 
the booming, off-shore drilling ac- 
tivity which is finding oil in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Careful consideration of all fac- 
tors, including the convenience of 
having the executive and manage- 
ment men close to the yards and 
warehouse, led to the construction 
of a 40- by 100-foot, two-story, 
air-conditioned, glass and_ brick 
building. 

The building has now been used 
long enough to prove that the in- 
vestment was sound, that operat- 
ing costs are considerably less than 


rental costs. Even with a generous 
estimate for maintenance, light, 
heat, and other expenses, the build- 
ing costs less than an equal amount 
of space in a first-rate office build- 
ing would cost. In fact, it probably 
costs enough less to go a long way 
toward liquidating the cost of con- 
struction in a relatively few years. 

In planning the building it was 
decided to provide room for 
further expansion; hence founda- 
tions were laid to accommodate 
another floor, if and when needed. 
Ample room was allowed even in 
the present building to allow for 
some expansion. The office is 
roomy, has space for meetings and 
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Several offices make excellent use of corner space that is often wasted. Specially built corner tables fit into the area, and 
provide an ideal working arrangement for McDermott executives. Desk and table are within a quick swing of the chair 


conferences, and ample storage 
space for supplies. 

Year-round air conditioning 
and heating, lighting to 60 foot- 
candles, with fluorescent lighting 
in fiush troffers, acoustic tile, 
asphalt tile floors, oak plywood 
paneling on walls of private offices, 
and Venetian blinds are some of 
the features of the building. 

There are seven private offices, 
one of which is equipped for con- 
ferences and directors’ meetings. 
There is also a recreation room for 
rest periods. Here soft drinks, 
candy, cigarettes, and other items 
are sold to employees. 

The workrooms for accounting, 
correspondence, and similar office 
jobs are light, with the same 
acoustic, floor and window treat- 
ment as the private offices. A large, 
well-kept lawn turns the whole 
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Paneled walls, tile floors, Venetian blinds, air conditioning, modern executive 
furniture add comfort and prestige to McDermott offices at Harvey, Louisiana 

















property into a pleasant, attrac- 
tive place to work—a place where 
the highest type of employee would 
be happy. 

Leopold wood desks, tables, and 
accessories; Taylor chairs, and 
some leather upholstered daven- 
ports are used in the furnishing 
of the private offices. Steel furni- 
ture is used in the general offices 
and accounting departments. The 
entire building was furnished by 
J. D. LeBlanc, New Orleans furni- 
ture and office equipment dealer. 

Maintenance costs are estimated 
at $300 a month, plus about $100 
a month for janitor work, window 
cleaning, etc. Heat and light costs 
about $100 a month. The building 


has 8,200 square feet of space. At 
prevailing rates for first-class of- 
fice buildings, rental costs would 
be about $3 a year per square foot 
or $24,600 for rent alone. This 
equals interest at 5 per cent on 
$490,000. 

Present maintenance and jani- 
tor costs, plus light and heat, 
total ‘approximately $6,000 a 
year. This leaves $18,600 a year 
to apply on amortization of the 
building cost. Because the com- 
pany is in the contracting busi- 
ness, its own engineers planned 
and supervised construction of the 
building. Hence its cost is scarcely 
comparable to the cost of a similar 
building erected by another com- 
pany. Yet, even if the building cost 


$100,000, which is not likely, it 
seems to have been an excellent 
investment. 

Employees say that they enjoy 
working in the building, and, while 
it is in an industrial district some- 
what remote from the city of New 
Orleans itself, no trouble has been 
experienced in finding good em- 
ployees. And there has been an ex- 
cellent attendance record since the 
building was occupied by the engi- 
neering firm. 

According to Al Gardes, vice 
president and well-known Southern 
golf player, the company is well 
pleased with the investment, the 
low operating costs, and the im- 
proved working conditions the 
building provides. 





Why Stores Are Leaning Toward Self-Service 


(Continued from page 41) 


cash customers. Wieboldt’s also 
uses a number of “intercom” boxes 
throughout the store to replace 
personnel who ordinarily would 
spend much of their time directing 
people and answering questions. 

Robert Hall Clothes, Inc., uses 
advertising that stresses its “low 
overhead policy.” Suits and dresses 
are hung on row after row of plain 
racks, and customers look at the 
clothes without having salespeople 
hovering over them. Once a cus- 
tomer has chosen the suit he wants, 
he can then get someone to make 
alterations. With this self-service 
plan, a small staff can take care of 
the business without any trouble, 
and the few salespeople can make 
the best possible use of their time. 

Westy’s Pharmacy in Lock- 
hart, Texas, had no room for a 
soda fountain, and so a large elec- 
trically refrigerated Coca-Cola 
cooler was installed. This machine 
was so successful that a _ self- 
service ice cream vendor was put 
in to vend Dixie cups and ice cream 
on sticks. 

Coca-Cola machines have in- 
creased sales in an unlimited num- 


ber of places for a long time. The 
50 


dispensers are handy, and they 
keep the drinks at a cold, even 
temperature—something the old 
coolers never did because proprie- 
tors never kept enough ice in them. 
Cigarette 
been increased by machines. Some 


distribution has also 


places that would not otherwise 
handle cigarettes now sell them via 
machines. In stores where cigarette 
clerks are not justified, vending 
machines bring in extra money. 
Penny weighing machines are an 
attraction in front of many stores, 
and a interested in his 
weight often becomes a customer 
when he gets so near the store’s 


person 


entrance. Some chains put out 
weighing machines after working 
hours, and from $6 to $9 a month 
will be taken in from a machine. 
Many hotels have been able to 
dispense with teiephone attendants 
in long-distance booths by install- 
ing change-making machines. 
Postage have freed 
drug-store proprietors from the 
task of doling out stamps, and 
have created good will by saving 


machines 


customers the embarrassment of 


having to interrupt the proprietor 
just to buy stamps. 


The whole story boils down to 
the fact that self-service and vend- 
ing machines aren’t luxuries that 
are installed for the novel effect ; 
they are necessary to relieve part 
of the store owner’s load. When a 
customer goes into any store and 
finds a clerk immediately available, 
the store is probably overmanned. 
With today’s high wages, stores 
can’t afford to have clerks idle, 
and more and more stores are hav- 
ing to adopt the self-service ideas 
of the big chain groceries. 

Some people are probably wor- 
rying about the selling jobs that 
will be eliminated by self-service 
and coin-machine merchandising. 
They are the same type of people 
who worried when the newspaper 
and radio cut out the town crier’s 
job, and when the automobile put 
the blacksmith out of work. 

In each case, of course, the new 
product created many more jobs 
than it eliminated, and the same is 
undoubtedly true of self-service 
merchandising. But no matter 
what changes are made, if retailers 
can cut costs by letting customers 
serve themselves, they certainly 
can’t be expected to hesitate. 
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“Characteristics which make good bosses are the same which make men good hus- 
bands, good fathers, good friends . . . honesty, loyalty, moral courage, kindness, 
generosity. Men with these qualities are cause-minded. They know their contribu- 
tion toward better products, lower costs and prices, improvements in working con- 
ditions . . . can and will build a better future.’’ From a talk by Wm. B. Given, dr., 
president, The American Brake Shoe Company, given at New York University 





Thor Reduces Accident Rate 
By 60 Per Cent 


Three years ago this spring, safety was 
at a low ebb at the Thor Corporation, 
Chicago. In May of 1947 the company had 
an unenviable accident frequency of 36.6 
—over 36 lost-time accidents for every 
million man-hours worked. The cost to 
employees and the company was a serious 
matter for there were many painful, 
crippling injuries sustained and needless 
pay interruptions, to say nothing of the 
difficulties experienced in replacing key- 
men with others while injuries healed. 

Something had to be done, so manage- 
ment put the matter in the hands of the 
company’s insurance carrier, Employers 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company of 
Wisconsin. They urged Thor officials to 
appoint a full-time safety director and 
to adopt a program of foremen educa- 
tion with a view to making safe working 
as much a habit as good production. 

The campaign began with an intensive 
housekeeping program. Each department 
was made responsible for the conditions 
within its own area. Good housekeeping 
is something that can be seen, as Thor’s 
safety director, John J. Schoenher, points 
out. Cleanliness and order make men feel 
better about their work, and it didn’t 
take long before better housekeeping was 
reflected in the safety figures. The year 
ended with a cumulative frequency rate 
of 22.34. 

Safety meetings were being held once 
a month with the foreman of every de- 
partment or his assistant on hand. A 
representative of Employers Mutual and 
two union representatives were also 
present. These hour-long meetings in- 
cluded a round-table discussion of lost- 
time cases and suggestions for further 
safety improvements and methods of pre- 
venting recurrences of accidents. A 
showing of safety films portraying vari- 
ous types of shop conditions usually 
followed the discussions. 

Twice a month an unannounced plant 
inspection of departmental housekeeping 
conditions took place. This inspection was 
called the Skull and Bones Contest, as 
a banner bearing this device was dis- 
played in the department receiving the 
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dohn d. Schoenher, safety director, Thor Corporation, makes a presentation of 
the green safety ball for the best housekeeping, at a recent plant-wide inspection 


CED Tells How to Double ‘‘Real Wages”’ in Next 30 Years 


An hour’s work will be worth twice as 
much to the American worker by 1980 
if the country merely maintains the same 
rate of progress it has averaged over 
the last 50 years. That’s the hopeful 
prospect held out by the Committee for 
Economic Development in its current 26- 
page study, “How to Raise Real Wages.” 

“In the last 50 years real wages per 
hour in the United States have increased 
more than threefold. Today the average 
employee receives about $1.33 an hour 
Back in 1900, the average was about 43 
cents an hour in terms of 1949 prices. 
This represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 2.5 per cent per man-hour per 
year,” the CED states in its wage study. 

The question is: Can we keep up this 
advance in real wages? The Committee 
for Economic Development thinks we can. 

The study, which was prepared initially 
by a subcommittee headed by William A. 
Patterson, United Air Lines, Inc., offers 
10 specific ways in which to increase pro- 
ductivity. These are: 

1. Stabilize the country’s industrial 


growth, avoid serious business recessions 

2. Reduce seasonal unemployment. 

3. Improve the staying power of new 
businesses and reduce their failures. 

4. Reform the tax system to make risk- 
taking more attractive 

5. Stimulate more rapid replacement of 
equipment. 

6. Increase the imports of the U. S. 
relative to its exports. 

7. Provide more employment oppor- 
tunities for older people 

8. Improve the incentives for efficiency 
among the rank and file of employees. 

9. Develop regular methods of drawing 
upon the knowledge and training of the 
labor force. 

10. Abolish 
featherbedding 

These 10 recommendations give the 
Government, management, and union all 
something to do. Numbers 4, 5, and 6 are 
distinctly in the realm of Government 
activities; numbers 8 and 10 entail union 
cooperation; while the other five items 
are up to management. 


make-work rules and 
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Metropolitan Life Has Plan 
For Employee Health 


The continuing program of employee 
education to protect the health and 
safety of group-insured employees is a 
full-time job for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company—a job requiring the 
services of Metropolitan’s health and 
safety specialists, copywriters and artists, 
field service supervisors, correspondents, 
ind clerks. The program, consisting of 
posters, pamphlets, and articles for em- 
ployee publications, started back in 1909 
when the company’s welfare division was 
established to bring information on health 
to policyholders in their homes. Further 
impetus was given to these efforts by the 
formation in 1917 of the Group Insur- 
ance Division which opened up new 
channels for reaching workers and for 
cooperating with industrial management. 

The variety of special services now 
ivailable to group-insured companies has 
hecome known as Metropolitan’s Em- 
ployee Education Program. The aims of 
this program with its posters, pamphlets, 
and articles is to keep the worker in- 
formed about health and safety. Today, 
companies are offered a full 12-month 
schedule which includes a poster and an 
employee publication article each month, 
plus six pamphlets at various times 
throughout the year. 

More than 12 million posters were dis 
tributed in 1949, and some 3,000 employee 
publication articles were released each 
month. Titles of some of the more recent 
releases for employee publications are: 
“My Aching Back,” “A Cold Knockout,” 
“Watch Out for Your Blood Pressure,” 
and “Act Your Age.” Briefs and fillers 
are also sent to employee publication 
editors upon request. 

Health and safety pamphlets are dis- 
tributed according to the following 
methods: Personal distribution, “help 
yourself” method, mailed to employee's 
home, placed in employee’s mail box, in- 
cluded with the employee magazine. The 
most widely used method is personal 


distribution directly to the employee on 
the job. This includes distribution at em- 
ployee meetings or to workers as they 
leave the building. The “help yourself” 
method is also quite widely used and 
many companies place the pamphlets at 
some convenient place such as near time- 
clocks, in rest rooms, lounges, cafeterias, 
locker rooms, and in first-aid or medical 
rooms. 

A complete new schedule of material is 
offered each year by Metropolitan and 
each program is planned about a year 
in advance. At the end of each year, the 
available items for the coming year are 
described and the material is sent with 
a letter to Metropolitan Group policy- 
holders so that the correct quantities may 
be ordered by return post card. 

A constant check of health and safety 
films, meetings in the field, and vital sta- 
tistics is made for new ideas to form the 
basis for a poster, pamphlet, or article. 
Policyholder companies are also regularly 
visited by field representatives to ascer- 
tain the type of material needed and to 
check on the distribution of the material 
as well as the quantity so that an ade- 
quate supply is being received. 


lilinois Central Honors 45 
90-Year Employees 


On June 16, tribute was paid to 45 
employees of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company who completed a_ half 
century of employment this year. Alto- 
gether, this represents more than 22 
centuries of service with the Illinois 
Central. 

These 50-year veterans were the guests 
of honor at a luncheon at Chicago's 
Palmer House, which was attended by 
approximately 400 members of the Illinois 
Central organization, including the board 
of directors. President Wayne A. Johns- 
ton was the host at this affair and pre 
sented the awards to this 50-year group 
of employees. 

Each veteran of 50 years of Illinois 
Central service was presented with a 
14-carat gold lifetime pass in a morocco 
leather case. These passes are good for 
travel anywhere on the Illinois Central. 
The 1950 group makes a total of 484 
individuals who have now received gold 


passes. 


Traveling Shoe Store Reduces Accidents in Small Plants 


A shoe store on wheels, which brings 
a full stock of safety footwear to small 
plants that cannot justify carrying a full 
line of shoes, has been calling on em- 
ployees at several plants of the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
At the Attica (New York) plant, 85 
per cent of the hourly employees bought 
shoes from the traveling store, a highway- 
type semi-trailer converted into a neat 
shoe emporium. When the traveling store 
pulled away after visiting Windsor M. & 
R., in Brooklyn, every worker in the 
plant had a new pair of safety brogans. 

The safety-shoe “Rockettes” shown in 
the accompanying photo are from the 
Factory Service, Transportation and 
Generator, Switchgear and Control and 
Feeder Divisions, East Pittsburgh. They 


prove that there’s a safety shoe to fit 
every foot and fancy. Among the shoes 
being modeled are the newest ventilated 
summer style; a no-laces style; and an 
easy-on-the-feet hot-weather type. It is 
said that more safety shoes are sold to 
employees at East Pittsburgh in a year 
than are sold by the shoe departments 
of many large department stores. More 
than 500 pairs of feet get new safety- 
shoe protection each month. Some years, 
the total is 8,000 pairs. Employee co- 
operation in wearing safety shoes has 
reduced Westinghouse foot accidents 36 
per cent over 1948. 

Among the devices used to stimulate 
employee interest in the new safety shoes 
are window displays such as that fea- 
tured at the company’s Beaver plant. 





These safety-shoe ‘Rockettes’ demonstrating the latest and best in safe-foot apparel are a dozen safety observers from 
various divisions of the East Pittsburgh Westinghouse plant who lined up just to show the latest in surmmer shoe styles 
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House Organ Covers Can Be 
New and Different 


Puppies, pretty girls, cherry blossoms, 


the June bride—they’re all attractive and 
we love ’em. But after years and years 
of these pictures on house organ covers, 
maybe the employee gets a little tired 
of the “repeats.” 

In April we have a child on the cover. 
He’s carrying an umbrella much too 
big and it’s raining cats and dogs. Cute? 
Sure! In March a big green shamrock 
covers the cover. Well, after all, it is 
March and St. Patrick’s Day does come 
in that month. Our employees are mostly 
Polish and Lithuanian? So what—the 
president of the company is Irish. 

Then comes June, and we have to have 
a June bride on the cover. A stock cut 
will do. And in July let’s have a family 
picnicking and a rainstorm coming up, 
or an angry bull stampeding over the 
green. In August, a barefoot boy, of 
course, with a homemade fishing rod and 
a hatful of fish. And so it goes through 
the year, and the next year, and the 
year after that. 

Refreshing changes are the covers 
shown in the two accompanying photos. 
First is the Pitney-Bowes Bulletin for 
May 1950. Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., has a new product on the market, 
the Tickometer, which it wants its em- 
ployees to know about. So it carries a 
story in the May issue to show how sales 
are going on the new item. And its cover 
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First, 
it shows the worker how important sales 


well, it does two jobs at once 


are io his job and, second, it puts 
emphasis on the new product. About the 
cover, the Bulletin says: “Our cover pic- 
tures a strange coincidence. By merest 
chance, says Correspondent Lindenlaub, 
a photographer was in front of the Fal- 
staff Brewing Corporation's offices when 
St. Louis Branch Manager Perry and 
Salesman Caskey came out with signed 
orders for eight Tickometers. See story 
on page 6.” 

The second photo shows the cover of 
the March-April 1950 issue of Eastern 
Gas and Fuel Associate—an issue con 
taining the company's annual report to 
employees. The photos of employees of 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates, Boston, 


Thor Reduces Accident Rate ay 


(Continued from page 51) 


lowest rating in housekeeping. A green 
safety ball (see picture) was given the 
department receiving top rating at each 
of these inspections. Tickets for a night 
ball game at White Sox Park went to 
120 members of the departments rated 
first and second in the last housekeep 
ing contest. 

Last year, 1949, things really began to 
look up for safety at Thor. In March, 
214,176 man-hours—went 
by without a single lost-time accident 


a whole month 


Safety was beginning to be a habit. Then 


oi YW »* 
buildin 


These two photographs show what can 
be done to make house organ covers 
different. They voice strong messages, 
which is something most covers lack 


Mass., on a background of bright yellow, 
certainly made a “stopper” for an annual 
report issue of a house organ. The report 
itself was in cartoon style and ran six 
pages. A memo folded over the cover 
called attention to the pages containing 
the annual report. This cover also ac- 
complished two things: One, it called at 
tention to the annual report in a striking 
manner; and, two, it indicated that the 
report was of vital interest to every type 
of worker 
nurse, truck driver, and so forth 

These two examples show how a change 


welder, switchboard operator, 


of pace can be made from the old “hearts 
and flowers” type of cover. It does take 
a little imagination and planning and, of 
course, often a little more time—but the 
results are well worth it. 


60 Per Cent 


in the fall, Thor received the Group 
Interplant Safety Award of the Cicero 
Safety Council for the 6-month period 
between April 1 and September 30. The 
award was for fewer lost-time accidents 
than any other plant of the same size and 
type in the area. To this record was 
added two more accident-free months 
923,000 man-hours. This 
record enabled Thor to complete the year 
with a frequency of 8.03, which was more 
than 60 per cent better than the 1947 
record 


representing 
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Urges Economic Education 
For Peace in Plant 


Plant-wide education in “basic eco- 
nomics” from the topmost levels of man- 
agement to all its employees is a “must” 
if present-day labor-management prob- 
lems are to be solved,” stated Edward 
W. Jochim, plant manager, Personal 
Products Corporation, Chicago, in a talk 
before the semiannual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in St. Louis recently. 

“The problems we now face require 
discussions on fundamental economics,” 
he said. “Yet, what has anyone, schools 
and management included, done to 
qualify us or our employees to discuss 
basic economics?” 

Mr. Jochim, therefore, believes firmly 
that the primary aim of management 
now should be “to educate ourselves in 
basic economics—then to educate our 
employees. Then and only then, can we 
sit down together and talk out our 
mutual problems.” 

As an example, he pointed to the ex- 
perience of a well-known durable goods 
company which had achieved excellent 
results by working with one simple basic 
economic fact, i.e., “that wages are based 


on productivity; wages can only go up 
when productivity goes up.” “This plant,” 
said Jochim, “had one of the discredited 
unions that was recently thrown out by 
the CIO for radicalism. They had a 50-50 
Halsey incentive plan that over a period 
of some 25 years had become loose to 
the point of ineffectiveness. By working 
on this one basic economic fact, ‘that 
wages are based on productivity,’ they 
were able to convert to a modern, 
standard-hour plar based on standard 
data, with a resulting increase in pro- 
ductivity that permitted higher wages at 
lower unit costs.” 

Among the suggestions he made was 
that conferences be held on the employees’ 
own time without compensation. “Human 
nature tends to little regard that for 
which little is paid and to treasure that 
for which much is paid,” he said. “We 
are all familiar with the tendency of 
employees to attend almost anything ‘on 
company time’ and the difficulties of 
holding their effective attention once they 
do attend. 

“It is not too difficult to start a couple 
of groups on their own time. Then the 
quality of the conferences will bring in 
additional groups. If the quality of the 
conferences is not good enough to bring 
in additional groups, the conferences are 
better not held.” 


Small Company Finds Solution to Pension Problem 


At the opening session of the thirty- 
first annual international convention of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants in New York, Percival F. 
Brundage, partner, Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., told the 1,400 assembled members 
that a special distinction should be made 
in pension plans to provide more in- 
centives for employees to assume respon- 
sibility. Mr. Brundage strongly recom- 
mended contributory plans with profit- 
sharing features. He pointed out that 
basic security against hazards of old age 
should be provided primarily by a Federal 
pension plan, and that private pension 
plans should be developed as additional 
savings plan for workers. Contributions 
by employees, he said, encourage a feel- 
ing of self-respect and individual dignity. 
He also indicated that preference should 
be given to a plan which requires a wait- 
ing period for eligibility. 

In line with this thinking on pensions 
is the plan recently set up by the Thor 
Corporation, Chicago manufacturer of 
washing machines. Some 90 per cent of 
Thor’s eligible workers have already 
signed up for this plan which has been 
mentioned as one small corporation’s 
solution to the pension problem. 

The plan, which is based on a point 
system of distributing earnings among 
subscribing employees, works out as fol- 
lows: The company agrees to set aside 
10 per cent of its annual domestic net 
profits, before taxes, to the fund. Em- 
ployees who wish to share in the profits, 
contribute part of their earnings ranging 
from 2 to 5 per cent through payroll 
deductions. The worker gets 1 point for 
each $5 he contributes annually and an- 
other for each year of continuous service 
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before January 1950. The company’s 
contribution is then divided by the total 
points for all subscribers and each em- 
ployee is credited according to his point 
score. 

The retirement age is 65 for men, 60 
for women. When a worker retires he 
receives all he has contributed, all the 
company’s share contributed over the 
years, plus any interest from investment 
of money accumulated in the fund. The 
period of eligibility is 3 years. Employees 
on the payroll before January 1950, may 
join or not as they wish, but those hired 
after that date are required to subscribe 
to the plan when they become eligible. 

Should an employee be separated— 
voluntarily or involuntarily—from the 
company before retirement age, all the 
money he has contributed to the fund is 
returned to him, together with his vested 
interest in the company’s contribution. 
This interest is directly related to the 
number of years he has been with the 
company, 5 per cent being vested for 
each year. For example, if he has had a 
continuous record of employment for 18 
years, his vested interest would amount 
to 90 per cent. 

Upon retirement, the money may be 
paid to the employee in a lump sum or 
in payments not extending over 11 years, 
according to the discretion of the com- 
mittee. The committee is made up of two 
company representatives and two men 
selected by vote of the participants. The 
fund is administered by this committee 
and by a trustee appointed by the com- 
pany. The present trustee of the fund, 
Raymond Hurley, said of the plan, “It 
gives a sense of belonging that you can- 
not get with buttons or uniforms.” 


Comedy Film Depicts Types 
Of Industrial Accidents 


“Wrong Way Butch,” a Pete Smith 
Specialty film depicting the types of 
accidents which can be caused by im- 
proper work habits in industrial plants, 
has just been released. 

The new film, which grew out of a re- 
quest by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin, for cooperation with the national 
program to reduce industrial accidents, 
is a 20-minute comedy designed to point 
up the necessity for better work practices 
to reduce the annual toll in deaths and 
injuries in industry. Technical advice in 
the production of the film was supplied 
by the Bureau of Labor Standards. 


General Foods Head Urges 
Employers to Be Vocal 


Speaking before the Institute of Busi- 
ness Leadership held at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, June 16, Austin 
S. Igleheart, president of General Foods 
Corporation, urged management to make 
more personal, man-to-man contact with 
their employees, as an effective means 
of selling workers on “democratic 
capitalism.” 

Mr. Igleheart told his listeners—busi- 
nessmen and educators: “I don’t care if 
you’re the worst speaker in America . . . 
your employees will be more likely to 
share these beliefs if they come from 
your lips or over your signature than 
they will if they hear them from the most 
gifted orator or writer you can hire.” 

Another point made by Mr. Igleheart 
was one too often overlooked, and that is 
that employees want to like their jobs. 
“... the average man wants to believe 
that where he works is the best place 
for him to be,” he commented. 

The president of General Foods also 
urged management to stress the inter- 
dependence of workers and management. 
“You and I in management must get 
to the worker simple basic ideas about 
our relationship to him,” he said, “his to 
his company and to his home town. Those 
are the relationships that build or destroy 
families, towns, states, and nations.” 


United’s Suggestion System 
Pays Out $25,545 


During 1949 three out of every five 
United Air Lines employees submitted 
suggestions under the company’s sug- 
gestion plan. Of these, 1,415—or ap- 
proximately 20 per cent—were adopted, 
bringing employees $25,545 in cash 
awards. According to R. F. Ahrens, vice 
president, personnel, almost $150,000 
annually will be realized by the company 
from these suggestions. The highest 
award for the year, $840, went to a 
materials distributor for suggesting a 
way to expedite material for inspection 
write-ups. 
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Deferring buying office equipment until after Labor Day is a short-sighted custom. 
Summertime is the period when cost-cutting equipment may pay for itself faster 
than ever. The more jobs that can be done mechanically, the easier it is to keep 
up the work flow without the usual delays due to workers’ vacations and holidays 





Tabulator Based on 
New Principle 


A NEW adding principle has been in- 
corporated in the Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding Tabulator. The machine works 
automatically or manually and prints in 
either vertical or horizontal sequence. 
Underwood Corporation’s tabulator is 
especially useful for railroad interline 
waybilling and per diem reports, bank 
transit letters and batch sheets, Govern- 
ment offices such as post offices and col- 
lectors of internal revenue, and insurance 
companies. With a 10-column listing 
capacity and an 1ll-column totaling 
capacity, the machine has direct sub- 
traction and credit balance; it prints 
items in black, and totals and subtotals 
in red. 


Overhanging Desk for the advantages of a full-sweeping 60-inch 
top, which extends 15 inches on either 


Conferences right or left side. The desk has one box 

drawer and one filing drawer, but the 
AN EXECUTIVE desk with an ex- latter can be replaced with two more 
tended top makes possible comfortable box drawers, if desired. The Globe- 
group conferences. Clear-cut styling of Wernicke Co. makes the desk in seal- 
the Streamliner design is combined with gray or dark green 


Calculating Machine Has 
‘Floating Touch”’ 


FLOATING Touch is the term used to 
describe the fast, smooth key action on 
the new Electric Comptometer adding- 
calculating machine. A new mechanism 
locks every other key the instant a key 
is fumbled. As the fumbled key remains 
down, it is easy for the operator to see 
it. She completes the key stroke, touches 
the release button, and continues adding. 
Other features are the quiet motor that 
runs only when the keys are depressed, 
larger answer numerals, elimination of 
ciphers to the left of the answer, larger 
answer openings, and strong but light 
metals to reduce over-all weight. The 
newly designed case is finished in blue- 
green, a color selected by Color Research 
Corporation of America. The machine is 
made by Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
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Easy to Fix Material 
For Photocopying 


BUSINESS forms, drawings, sketches, 
catalog pages, advertising reprints, pic- 
tures, and other photographic subjects 
can all be made ready for duplication 
in a few minutes by office employees 
without previous technical experience. 
New Multilith Duplicating 
Masters and the new Multigraph Ex- 
posure Frame make it possible to trans- 
fer photographic subjects to a_pre- 
sensitized duplicating master under ordi 
nary office lights and as a part of regular 
duplicating routine. The Exposure Frame 
does away with the need for darkrooms, 
trays, whirlers, arc lamps, and expert 
handling in preparing masters for re- 
production. Simply exposing the Multi- 
lith Sensitized Master to a photographic 
negative in the Multigraph Exposure 
Frame forms an image that will produce 
thousands of copies. After exposure the 
masters can be stored until needed with- 
out further treatment or they can be 
prepared for immediate reproduction. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
is the manufacturer. 


Sensitized 


Foot Pedal Operates 


Economical Recorder 


A NEW RECORDER, moderately 
priced, pays for itself quickly in time 
saved and accuracy gained. The Revere 
records pick up every word of sales 
talks, meetings, dictation, interviews, and 
inventories. Reports can be played back 
immediately, or reels may be filed for 


future reference and duplicates made for 
branch offices. Each reel holds an hour's 
recording on re-usable magnetic tape. 
The tape cuts and splices easily with 
scissors and Scotch tape. Recording is 
erased automatically when a new re- 
cording is made on the same tape—an- 
other economical feature. Besides use 
with a microphone, the machine can re- 
cord directly from a radio or phonograph. 
The recorder also may be used for public 


address through extension 
Compact and portable, the machine 
comes in a two-tone carrying case and 
sells for $159.50. Revere Camera Com- 
pany. Two time-saving accessories are 
available at a small cost. One is a foot 
control; the other is an earphone for 
private playbacks or for the transcriber, 
so that others in the office are not 
disturbed. 


speakers. 


Combination Fan and 
Display Table 


COMBINATION fan and table is the 
newest addition to Maso Steel Products’ 
line. The Aire-Table is all steel with a 
rubber-bladed fan. The top may be used 
for display or other purposes. Light- 
weight, the fan is portable. Available 
in 10-inch and 12-inch sizes with single 
speed or 12-inch size with 2 speeds. 
Hammerloid finish in office gray or 
walnut. 
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| DO YOU KNOW YOU CAN CUT 
‘COPYING COSTS WITH A METHOD THAT’S 


60 Times 


Faster 


Office Machine Stand ...and many times better 


Can’t Tip Over 


STURDY is the word for a new kind of 
office machine stand. The table locks to 
the floor and won't budge. Raising a 
lever unlocks the stand and permits it | 
to be rolled silently across the floor. | 
This sturdiness also enables the stand to 
hold any machine from a portable type- 
writer to a big bookkeeping machine, | 
with no danger of tipping or turning 
over. The safety lock to the floor comes 
from a safety dome with rubber extru- 
sions on the bottom, which “freeze” the 
stand to the floor. The fingertip lever 
underneath the stand retracts the casters, 
leaving the stand firmly entrenched upon | 
the safety dome. Cramer Posture Chair 
Company makes the stand in gray, brown, 
or green baked enamel. Machine holder 
and guard rail secures the machine 
firmly. 


> 


than old-fashioned “copying’’ ® , 


IT’S OZALID... 


the speedy copying process 
that reproduces anything 
typed, drawn or written. 
You get perfect copies of 
letters, records, reports, 
photographs, index files, 
drawings —anything.* 








ONLY OZALID GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 
..- AND FASTER, TOO! 


60 TIMES FASTER because Ozalid 
duplicates in one minute what 
used to take an hour manually. 
Letters, files, photographs, draw- 
ings — anything! * 


60 TIMES FASTER because copy- 


ing errors are eliminated. There is 


60 TIMES FASTER because changes 
are made by simply adding new 
material to create a ‘composite 
master.” No need to re-create an 
entire piece! 

60 TIMES FASTER because Ozalid 
makes copies in any size—in sheets 
or continuous rolls! 


no check-back to the original! 


FIRST PRINT TO LAST, OZALID COPIES ARE SAME HIGH QUALITY 


Because Ozalid’s longer shelf-life 


-cause Ozalid is the Standard of | 
Quali means materials are fresh. Yes... 


Quality” among sensitized papers! 





60 TIMES FASTER because you save 


» Ozalid’s “speed” is the 
ioe , waste, labor and processing costs 


same month in and month out 


*1f light won't shine through, an inexpensive intermediary step is taken 











| Cut Copying Costs ... Use 


OZALID! 


with the posting table recently announced | 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Posting Table Organizes 
Work, Saves Space 


POSTING and reference jobs are easier > 
28Si tion 
by Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. The 
30-inch-high table is steel, with a 24 | 
by 28-inch composition top and a deep 
utility drawer. It is finished in H-H-M | 
gray. There is enough space for posting | 
and room for “in” and “out” baskets. | A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION. 


JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 
1 Address 
! 


Ozalid in Canada — Or cai 
YOu 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal | 1 the classifiers at Oxaiig 
wee lepbone 
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Keeps Installment Data 
In One Place 


ONE of three new systems for taking 
care of installment accounts is an ap- 
plication of Kardex, Remington Rand’s 
horizontally filed visible record system. 
Each Kardex pocket contains a ledger 
form and a customer’s purchase history 
record, providing one point of reference 
for all account information. Colored sig- 
nals in the visible margin of each Kardex 
pocket are advanced along a graded scale 
of dates as each payment is made. In 
this way delinquent accounts show up, 
prompting follow-up action. 


Midget Register Holds 
100 Three-Part Forms 


A PORTABLE autographic register that 
handles full-size business records is in- 
troduced by Uarco, Inc. The Portable 
Register weighs only 21% pounds, and is 
8 inches wide, 13 inches long, and 314, 
inches high. The new model holds 100 
three-part business forms. There is a 
built-in Clip Tray for filing carbon 
copies. Quickly removed and replaced 
when filled, the tray aids accurate end- 
of-day accounting. All moving parts are 
steel, while the case is aluminum finished 
in wrinkled gray enamel with a stainless 
steel lid. 
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New Reader Magnifies 
Microfilm 19 to 1 


A MEDIUM-PRICED microfilm reader 
is announced by Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. The Model MPE projects both 
16mm. and 35mm. negative or positive 
film. Magnification ratio is 19 to 1, and 
a scanning device allows the film to be 
moved so that images the full width of 


film can be projected. Any part of the 
document can be moved to the center 
of the screen for easier reading. Wind- 
ing the film by a hand crank makes 
lengthwise scanning of the film possible. 
The 20-inch-square screen is a reflecting 
type, at desk level for easy reading. Its 
blue-tinted, matte finish cuts down glare. 


Easy to Type Two Bottom 
Lines on Index Cards 


A VISIBLE index card feature is a new 
accessory for Underwood Standard 
Typewriters. The device enables the 
typist to type two lines on the extreme 
bottom of index cards for visible index 
systems. The operator can easily attach 
or remove the feature. Convenient clamps 
hold the cards in position, and guides 
adjust to the width of various cards, 
up to 8 inches long and 13% inches wide. 
Available at Underwood Corporation 
offices everywhere. 
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Modern Bookcase with 
Glass or Solid Doors 


MATCHING the Mode-Maker desk line 
is a new Mode-Maker bookcase. Blending 
with the design of the desks, the book- 
case has a velvoleum top and double 
aluminum binding strip. The shelves move 
out as the doors are opened, making it 
easier to put in or take out books. A 
compressor keeps the books upright. 
Model L-1700BC is available with a glass 
door on top and a solid door on the 
bottom, or two glass or two solid doors. 
Books, filing folders, ring binders, and 
other material may be stored in the cases. 
Finished in standard GF gray, the Mode- 
Maker bookcase holds its own in any 
modern office. Other finishes are available 
at an increased cost. If wanted, indi- 


vidual locks may be had. The General 


Fireproofing Co. 
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Copyholder Saves Time, 
Insures Accuracy 


OFFICE gray is the color of a new model | 


copyholder. The Rite-Line Copyholder 
saves time and money by speeding the 
typist’s work. The simple device has an 


eye guide which follows the line the | 


typist is copying. When a line is com- 
pleted, the typist touches the space bar, 
and the eye guide follows the next line. 


The compact device can be stored in a | 
desk drawer when not in use. The Rite- | 
Line Corporation offers its Copyholder | 


on a free trial basis. 
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NOW there's a MARCHANT with AUTOMATIC MULTIPLICATION 
to fit every need and business budget. For heavy volume 

work the FIGUREMASTER is recommended ... for lighter work the 
new low-cost FIGUREMATIC is ideal. On both models a touch 

of the fingertip enters the multiplier digits POSITIVELY... 

the carriage shifts AUTOMATICALLY. .. the answer appears 
SIMULTANEOUSLY —with but a fraction of the effort required on 
any bor-type calculator ...and with absolute accuracy. The 
MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to prove this by a 


demonstration on your own work. Call him today or mail the coupon. 


FIGURE FASTER 
} MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
: Oakland 8, California as: 
: Please send me free information about the new 
: Marchant Calculators Cj Rental 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing ~ 
poses. Especially adapted to shreddi 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., sor 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 
Compact, economical, safe. All revolving p 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds "16" to 
36”. Designed for 4 and 

service. 





FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 











“I never thought I'd 
call the boss a darling” 


Can't a your file clerk for 
thinking you're sweet. You've 
just installed Oxford Pendaflex 
Hanging Folders, and they've 
turned her filing chores into 
filing cheers. Incidentally, 
you've done yourself a service. 
Pendaflex folders cut costs by as 
much as 20%. Of course, they fit 
right in your present cabinets. 


HANG IT! 


PENDAFLEX® 


HANGING FOLDERS 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





701. TIME, PEOPLE AND EQUIP- 
MENT. This booklet is called a handbook 
for business executives, and that it is. 
Basic rules and helpful information for 
the modern manager of an office or de- 
partment are given. Such subjects as 
using time effectively, getting the best 
work from your office force, and analyz- 
ing your office equipment are handled 
briefly, yet completely. Clary Multiplier 
Corporation offers the booklet. Last page 
and a half is listed in the contents as a 
“Two-Minute Commercial”—and it is 
just that short. 


702. NEW LABOR AND FINANCE 
PROBLEMS IN PENSION PLAN- 
NING. The New York and the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce are making public 
the views of many leading bank and in- 
surance executives, actuaries, and pension 
consultants on pension planning. The 
study of problems, and techniques for 
handling them is in a 32-page tabloid 
supplement, free to subscribers and 
available to others for $1 a copy. Funding 
trends, financing methods, and other cur- 
rent developments are discussed by 
experts. 


703. DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME. Busi- 
nessmen who wonder which cities are 
on daylight-saving time and which are 
on standard time will welcome a wallet 
card offered by Bob Kane, of F. H. 
McGraw & Company. The handy card 
covers every state and city in the United 
States as well as Canada, telling the type 
of time being observed in each place. A 
note to McGraw’s New York office will 
bring you a card by return mail. 


704. AN EFFICIENT TYPING STA- 
TION. To promote higher production and 
lower costs in the office, Remington 
Rand Inc. is studying ways to make the 
best use of equipment, personnel, and 
work methods. One of the results of this 
service is an interesting booklet which 
shows you how to use your typing sta- 
tions to best advantage. When you con- 
sider that each typing station represents 
an annual investment of $2,500, the 


importance of providing tools that make 
for the greatest efficiency is obvious. 


705. DOES YOUR DICTATING DATE 
YOU? Two old-fashioned ways of dic- 
tating are featured on the cover of a 
booklet that promises new freedom for 
you and your Gal Friday. Time-Master 
dictation is the means of getting your 
thinking on paper faster, more conveni- 
ently, and more economically. If you'd 
like more time for planning ard initiating 
ideas, write to Dictaphone Corporation 
for a copy of this booklet. Then you can 
judge for yourself how much of your de- 
tail work can be taken care of by Time- 
Master electronic dictation. 


a 7 * 


706. A WORK MEASUREMENT SYS- 
TEM: DEVELOPMENT AND USE. 
A measurement system suited to admin- 
istrative and service-type work in both 
Government and business is described in 
this publication. The study is based on 
the experience of the Office of the Adju- 
tant General, although it is supplemented 
by broader experience from other agen- 
cies and private businesses. Work that 
was previously thought unmeasurable is 
included in this study, since the system 
provides a basis for measuring work that 
is not routine or repetitious. You can 
get a copy from the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for 30 cents. 


* - * 


707. DIRECT-MAIL ROUND TABLE. 
A letter service in New York has been 
conducting direct-mail round table dis- 
cussions among New York businessmen. 
A transcribed report covering the June 
1950 Direct-Mail Round Table will be 
available to management men after July 
15. Lee Letter Service will be glad to 
send you a copy. 


708. LET’S CUT ANOTHER CORNER 
TO SAVE! The corner you can cut to 
save money is the use of Watts Clean 
Copy payroll envelopes. Their carbonized 
flaps eliminate writing payroll amounts 
and deductions twice. The unique en- 
velope provides a detachable flap that 
serves as a receipt for the money and 
another flap which gives the employee 
information about deductions, gross and 
take-home pay. Send to Alfred Allen 
Watts Co., Inc, for a booklet and a 
sample copy of the payroll envelope. 


* + * 


709. A DICTIONARY OF ELEC- 
TRONIC TERMS. More than 2,500 
terms used in television, radio, and indus- 
trial electronics are defined in this 
booklet from Allied Radio Corporation. 
Definitions cover mostly modern tech- 
niques and equipment, although some 
words no longer in use have been retained 
for historic reasons. The new language of 
color television and the electronics of 
nuclear physics are also included. There 
are more than 125 illustrations, as well as 
an appendix containing useful radio data. 
The booklet is available for 25 cents to 
cover handling and mailing costs. 
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7010. OUTLINE OF ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEMS AND METHODS SERV- 
ICES. Another interesting booklet in a 
series describing its diversified services 
to management is offered by Ebasco 
Services, Inc. Executives who want ade- 
quate control of operations and costs as 
a basis for planning should be interested 
in the many ways in which Ebasco can 
help them achieve their goal. 


* * * 


7011. THE FACTS OF LIGHT. Don 
Herold has written a sprightly booklet 
with the subtitle, “Or What Every Man 
Should Know Before He Gets Engaged 
(in Buying Illumination).” The 16 pages 
explain why The Frink Corporation's 
lighting equipment is a wise choice. Don 
Herold warns his readers that he gets to 
the “commercial” pretty fast—but then 
we've heard some radio programs where 
the commercial was better than the rest 
of the show. 


7012. ORDER AND SALES ANALY- 
SIS. Here’s an information-packed book- 
let that tells how you can have final 
reports on time with McBee Keysort. 
Write The McBee Company for a copy. 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


. Clary Multiplier Corporation, San 
Gabriel, Cal. 
. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, 63 Park Row, New York 
15, N. Y. ($1) 
. F. H. McGraw & Company, 51 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
. Superintendent of Documents, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (30c) 
. Lee Letter Service, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 
. Alfred Allen Watts Co., Inc., 216 
William St., New York 7, N. Y. 
. Allied Radio Corporation, 833 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, IIl. 
(25¢) 
7010. Ebasco Services, Inc., 2 Rector St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 
7011. The Frink Corporation, 27-01 
Bridge Plaza N., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 
7012. The McBee Company, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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the long - the short - the tall. . . this 


Wiltshire Modern 


Bring them on... 
Wiltshire Modern Conference Desk seats them ALL in comfort. . 


Ope Nn... for business! 


This PB MailOpener is the finest, fastest, and most 
efficient ever devised. An enclosed rotary knife trims a 
fine edge off the envelope, opens a whole morning's mail 
in a minute or so!...Saves time and effort, speeds mail 
distribution, gets every department started earlier... 
Easy and safe to use, precision built for long service. 

There is also a hand operated PB opener for the small 
office... Ask the nearest PB office to show you the 
MailOpener suited to your needs, or write for free folder 

.. PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 2140 Pacific St., Stamford, 
Conn....Originators of the postage meter... offices in 
93 cities in U.S. and Canada. 


a MAILOPENER 


CONFERENCE DESK 


5486-69) is 66” LONG. 45” WIDE 
HAS & INCHES OVERHANG ON THREE 
SIDES. OTHER SIZES AVAILABLE 


Conference Desk seats ‘em ALL! 


the long, the short, the tall .. . your expansive 


. with 


elbow room to spare. This massive model not only serves as your own 


personal desk .. . 


business meetings with other 


but gives you a ready-made conference table for 
tives. Eliminates need for separate 





conference room and costly table. This desk headlines a complete group 
of matching, functionally styled office pieces. Ask to see “Wiltshire 


Modern by imperial” at your dealer . . . 


Now! 


imp perial 


desk company 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 








plastic binding 


for only a few pennies a book 
You can definitely improve the ef- 
fectiveness of your catalogs, pres- 
entations, reports, with GBC plastic 
dings and equip t.* You save 
more than 50% over fastener-type 
covers. Booklets open flat . . . pages 
turn easily... have added color. 
Anyone can operate. Complete GBC 
equipment costs less than a type- 
writer! 
*Patents Pending 
Special free trial offer try this 
equipment in your own office or plant. 
fo teed! 
fr —\ Send sodey fer full infor- 
BE MMOL mation emt 2 FREE handy 
pocket memo books bound 
on this equipment. 
General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. AB-7 
Chicago 14, il. 
































yW-t-m See} me) mm tt), te, 
to Your 
POST CARD MAILINGS! 


@ 27 Eye-Catching Color Designs 
+ ready for you to imprint with your sales 


message by any process « typewriter, stencil, 
litho- 





graph, ete. she | 
@ Cost Approx. Ac per Card 
Attention-getting as mailing cards, business reply 
cards, etc. Mail first class for only lc. Send now 
for prices and 2 27 FREE SAMPLES showing the 


color designs! 


Mail Coupon Now! 


@. KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 Se. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Sure! I want to add punch to my post card 
mailings. Send the free samples. 





MEW BOOKS 


MASS MARKETING TO THE “400” 
MASS RETAILERS. By E. B. Weiss. 
The title of this book gives an inkling 
into the misconception so many com- 
panies are said to have when it comes 
to describing their customers. The ques- 
tion is asked, “Are you making a mistake 
in gearing your sales and advertising to 
an outmoded concept still tailored to the 
needs of the small “independents”? The 
statement is then made that 400 giant 
retail organizations take more than 50 
per cent of the total volume of almost 
any manufacturer’s sales. 

Since these 400 giants (which are listed 
in the book) do most of the business, 
the book tells how a company can 
merchandise, sell, and advertise success- 
fully to these huge outfits. Policies and 
practices of these companies are dis- 
cussed so that a businessman can know 
his customers better. 

Included in the book is a discussion of 
the super drugstore and what revolu- 
tionary changes can be expected in this 
field within 5 years. Machine or robot 
merchandising is described as one of the 
great developments of the second half of 
this century, and the book gives some 
idea of what business can expect when 
robot selling hits its stride. 

There are disadvantages in selling to 
the chains, and a listing of complaints 
that manufacturers have in dealing with 
giant retailers is given. One complaint is 
that retailers charge for window space 
and then jam the window full of other 
merchandise so that the display has little 
value. Another is the practice of using 
a national brand as cut-price bait. In all, 
there are 24 complaints. 

Author E. B. Weiss is a former asso- 
ciate editor of Printers’ Ink and is now 
director of merchandising for the Grey 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, in associa- 
tion with Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 153 E. 24th St., New York 

N. Y. $5. 





INTRODUCTION TO MODERN OF- 
FICE MANAGEMENT. By J. George 
Frederick. Purpose of the book, as stated 
in the preface, is to provide the right 
point of view about the profession of 
office management and to refresh the 
reader with some of the newer aspects 
of the profession. The book tells why 
there is a crisis in office management 


Phone Privacy 


Snap a “‘Hush-A-Phone’’ on your 
ny and eavesdroppers cannot 
ear you; prevents one — 
annoyance; improves pho! 
Beer ang: Over aod 000 sold. 
Only E-I or F-I as 
marked on phone handle. An 
¥Y ideal gift. Catalog on request. 
. Hush-A-Phone 
Room 720, 65 Madison Ave., New York 16 





today: Because of the competition factory 
work is now giving office work (includ- 
ing male and female workers), and the 
unionization of office help. More and more 
high-school graduates are said to be going 
into factory work instead of lower-paying 
office work, thus giving office managers 
something to worry about. 

A chapter deals entirely with office 
work simplification, and several good 
points are brought up. Generally, how- 
ever, this discussion is rather superficial 
and doesn’t go very much into detail. 

Mr. Frederick has a strong background 
in his field—as management consultant, 
writer, and lecturer. His books on busi- 
ness are used in schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and large business firms. Busi- 
ness Bourse, Publishers, 80 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. $8.50. 


MANPOWER ECONOMICS AND LA- 
BOR PROBLEMS. By Dale Yoder. 
Although this book is cataloged as the 
third edition of a previous work by the 
University of Minnesota’s Professor 
Yoder, more than 11 years have passed 
since the preceding edition was published, 
and this new text is so completely revised 
in content that it represents almost en- 
tirely a new book. 

Much of the data and material dis- 
cussed in this book have been made avail- 
able by the extensive research in man- 
power economics and labor marketing 
which occurred during the past decade, 
part of this research being stimulated 
to a great extent by the second World 
War. 

As the title indicates, labor problems 
comprise a goodly share of this carefully 
researched volume. Professor Yoder dis- 
cusses at length problems of employment 
and unemployment, the need for creating 
and maintaining work opportunities, the 
over-all picture of collective bargaining 
in labor markets, and the policies and 
practices of labor organizations. 

Professor Yoder, in his work as di- 
rector of the Industrial Relations Center 
at the University, has long been con- 
cerned with the economic considerations 
affecting manpower in modern societies. 
His study, and supervision of staff re- 
search, on labor markets, labor forces, 
labor demands, contracts, costs, pro- 
ductivity, manpower utilization, union- 
management cooperation, and numerous 
other facets of labor problems and 
economics have convinced him that man- 
power is a principal resource of modern 
society. He expresses his conviction 
herein that the efficient utilization and 
conservation of human resources deserve 
as careful consideration as de the utili- 
zation and conservation of our physical 
resources. 

At the same time, Professor Yoder 
indicates, we must not consider as our 
goal only the efficient utilization and 
conservation of these manpower re- 
sources. On the contrary, any study of 
manpower economics must recognize 
human beings as individual members of 
society, as citizens whose development as 
well-rounded human personalities is a 
primary objective. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. $5. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Steel Guide Tabs 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 
If you are considering a new connection 
with the undersigned. We 





Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permitremoval or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
Parent pyroxylin, white, bluc, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Seld by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by om Hardware Co., 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr. Box 643, Exeter, Nebr. 


offer the original personal employment 
service (40 years’ recognized standing and 

| reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
md only name and address for 

details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000-—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 








Inventions for Sale 





Please Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
When Writing to Advertisers 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 











oe he ic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 
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HE deterioration of the foreign situation, 

and fears that the Korean fracas might be 
followed by involvement in Iran, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia, could very easily start a wave of 
hoarding and send prices skyrocketing. Con- 
sumers are already buying up nylon stockings, 
canned goods, sugar, coffee, and other things 
which were hard to get during the last war. 
Folks who have been thinking about trading in 
their old automobiles are clamoring for new 
ones. They don’t want to drive the old buggy 
4 or 5 more years. Manufacturers are stock- 
piling war-scarce materials in anticipation of 
controls. All of which is exerting an upward 
pressure on prices, and making it difficult to 
quote for future delivery. Whether we are ex- 
periencing another chapter in the war of 
nerves, or the beginning of World War III 
remains to be seen. We all hope war can be 
avoided but, if we are wise, will prepare now 
for any eventuality. There is the question of 
manpower ; how would mobilization affect your 
personnel? Will price and wage controls be 
applied quickly? Where would that leave you? 
What about your marketable securities? A pro- 
longed war would pull the rug out from under 
our 60-cent dollars. Are you anticipating this? 
And your equipment—is it in shape to meet 
the around-the-clock operations which total 
war might bring? 


If Mobilization Comes 


While the details of the National Securities 
Resources Board’s plan for all-out mobilization 
in the event of war are not fully worked out, 
we can be sure of one thing: Selling will get 
short shift. To release manpower quickly for 
the war effort, salesmen will be rated even less 
essential than they were in World War ITI. Not 
even high-sounding titles such as “lubrication 
engineer” will give them an essential status. In 
addition to calling up salesmen of draft age for 
military duty, we can expect restrictions on the 
use of automobiles, curtailed bus and train 
service, and other regulations to make main- 
taining traveling men difficult and costly. In 
the last war these restrictions came gradually. 
This time they will probably come overnight. 
One sales manager we know has anticipated 
what might happen to his sales machinery and 


has worked out plans to go to a mail-order 


operation, if and when mobilization of the na- 
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tional resources is ordered. Sales territories will 
be doubled up and assigned to salesmen who 
are over draft age. Consultations are being held 
with companies in related lines to jointly 
undertake “road shows” to go from town to 
town. Space will be booked in local hotels for 
the sample displays, and buyers will be invited 
in from neighboring towns to place orders. This 
device proved quite effective during the last 
war. Mailing lists are being pruned in order 
not to waste effort on merchants whose business 
is not too desirable. This permits allocating 
available merchandise among the more stable 
accounts. Catalogs, complete except for prices, 
have been dummied up, ready to print. They 
feature only those products which the manu- 
facturer is reasonably sure he can produce 
under war conditions. This reader, at least, is 
ready for whatever might come. 


Opening Men’s Minds 


Last month the Sales Executives Club of 
New York was host to students in marketing 
from all over the United States. Lee Bristol, 
president of Bristol-Myers Company, of Ipana 
toothpaste fame, was the speaker. Said he: 
“You want to be executives. Then carry with 
you as you rise in business positions the prin- 
ciple of understanding the other fellow’s point 
of view.” He defined an educated man as one 
who can understand the other fellow’s point of 
view. “Mainly, my task as a company presi- 
dent,” he said, “is to keep open minds open, 
and open the closed ones. In our company, as 
in all other companies I know of, you will find 
hangover opinions and hangover policies and 
hangover prejudices and hangover commit- 
ments. Some of these influences upon a business 
are sound; but many of them are mere hold- 
overs from times and conditions and situations 
of the past. And once we have drawn upon the 
power of the minds that are open and once we 
have opened the minds that have been closed, 
we find in our councils abilities that transcend 
the ability of any one of us as an individual; 
and for our problems we find the answers more 
easily—and the answers themselves turn out 
to be more effective.” It is very important for 
top management men to keep open minds open 
and open the closed minds to the sunlight 
of new ideas, new methods, and new solutions 
to old problems.—J. C. A. 
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A man’s business judgment is only as 
good as his business information! 
National Accounting Machines en- 
able you to get more money-making 
information about your business— 
facts you've never had before. 

They also make direct savings in ac- 
counting costs—savings which often 
repay the investment within a year. 

An investment which materially re- 
duces expenses, while increasing your 
earning power, is doubly justified. 

Thousands of small concerns use 


one MULTIPLE-DUTY machine (in 


foreground) to handle all their ac-¢y 


counting—including payroll—chang- 
ing in seconds from one job to an- 
other. Large concerns use batteries 
of these machines on specific jobs. 
Where volume warrants, many firms 
use the SPECIALIZED machine (in 
background), with 20 Payroll totals 
and 42 Analysis Distribution totals. 
Have our local representative 
show you what you can save with 
National Mechanized Accounting. 
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Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 





The Paperwork Pirate Plunders Profits 


HE Paperwork Pirate hauls away millions of dollars 
worth of loot from American business each year. The 
money is taken directly out of profits. It is never recovered. 
The Paperwork Pirate represents unnecessary clerical 
costs in the handling of paperwork. Many businesses are 
unaware of the Pirate’s daily profit pillage. You find him only 
after a complete study of clerical and paper handling costs. 
Addressograph simplified business methods eliminate 
the waste of the Paperwork Pirate. 
Any information that is to be written more than once— 
figures, descriptions, names—can be written the Addresso- 
graph way at speeds up to 5,000 words or 30,000 figures 


a minute—with 100% accuracy. The information can be 
imprinted, listed, distributed or tabulated on all types of 
business forms many times quicker than with any other 
type of business machine. And 30 to 50 times faster than 
with handwriting or typing. 

Think of the time savings. Think of the cost reduction. 
No wonder that leading companies are doing away with 
the Paperwork Pirate this modern way. For information 
on how others in your type of business are saving, tele- 
phone the Addressograph man in your city or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 


Ohio—Simplified Business Methods. 
© 1950 A-M CORP. 


Addressoqraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES for BUSINESS RECORDS 





